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Raw Materials 
EFORE the world is able to police itself suc- 
B cessfully, it will have to solve the problems of 
fair access to necessary raw materials. What- 
ever else we do, as long as we stop short of this, there 
will be a rankling sense of injustice. At present some 
of the most important raw materials are almost monop- 
olized by the United States and the British Empire. 
We led the way with a tariff that made the purchase of 
these raw materials very difficult, by raising the 
general level of prices in the United States, and after 
a time other countries, even Great Britain, felt that 
they had to follow the same path, partly as a conse- 
quence of what we had done, partly because of the 
increasing need of controlling basic materials in war 
time. Nobody can very well argue effectively that 
Germany and Italy ought to have it made easier for 
them to secure what they need, since so large a part 
of it would go to strengthening their powers of ag- 
gression. There seems to be in our problems just now 
an unhappy conflict between what is right at the time 
and what must be right in the end. Shelley, toward 
the end of his life, after believing in complete idealism 
as a possible dream, reached the conclusion, partly 
from the influence of Goethe, that there is a conflict 
between good and the means to good. Patience is 
one of the great virtues. The mighty changes we wish 
between classes and between nations cannot be 
brought about all at once, but in order to be effective 
in our daily and yearly struggles for betterment we 
need to know where we are going. Nations like the 
British and ourselves should be prepared to make things 
easier for the other nations in direct proportion to 
their own faith in the co-operation for the prevention 
of another war. 


Why So Gloomy? 


If it be true, as we think it is, that the conflict 
of most importance in the field of public events is 
not between Fascism and Communism, but between 
those two despotic principles and political freedom, 
then the sweeping victory of Premier van Zieland in 


Belgium over Leon Degrelle, another symptom of the 
strength of democracy, is a potent reason for rejoicing. 
Degrelle has been looked upon as a wonder-man, 
many times as formidable as Mosley in England, and 
he must be a notable campaigner and propagandist. 
Yet he failed to get a fifth of the votes, in conditions 
particularly favorable to the registering of discontent 
with Belgium’s foreign relations. His vote was a 
little over half of what his party had predicted. 

The prime minister hailed the result as a victory 
“for king, law, and liberty,’’ which, if translated into 
our language, would be for constitution, law, and 
liberty. 

Yet, such is the nature of news, some alarming 
symptom in Europe would have had far more atten- 
tion than this reassuring one. On.the same principle, 
some threat in an Italian newspaper may loom larger 
for a day than the steady decline in economic strength 
of both Italy and Germany, with the steady increase 
in the power that Great Britain can make immediately 
effective if she is compelled to do so. Even the news- 
papers and returning travelers who have been measur- 
ing our separation from a world war by weeks are now 
less vocal. Nobody can see the result, of course, but 
the outlook for peace brightens with every passing 
month. 

Natural Beauty 


What about Peru? We do not often look to 
South America to teach us ideals,—perhaps not as 
often as we might. 

It seems that from now on billboards and other 
signs along the Peruvian highways are to be taxed 
heavily, and also that along all important highways 
permission must be obtained from the Minister of 
Public Works. 

This move, to be sure, seems to have been made 
from the standpoint of preventing such signs from cut- 
ting off the view and so bringing about an increased 
risk for automobiles. Nevertheless, it cannot but 
call to mind another aspect of such interference with 
the landscape, and cause one to wonder how long the 
making of a small amount of money will be allowed to’ 
outweigh in importance the preservation of natural 
beauty. 

Which would anybody rather have for his chil- 
dren, a keen sense for the lovely things of nature, or a 
slightly increased number of dollars per year? 


Valuable 


The Nazis are continually reminding us of one of 
the well-known expressions of Shakespeare about man. 
“He,” said the great poet, “‘like an angry ape, plays 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven as make the 
angels weep.” They are now going elaborately into 
classes of propaganda ranking them according to their 
political and cultural value and stating as one example 
of their ingenuousness that their products must be so 
made that the readers cannot tell that they are propa- 
ganda, since otherwise they would lose their value. 
Unquestionably if this sort of stifling of the free human 
intelligence goes on long enough it will be possible to 
realize the ideal of not having the propaganda seen 
through, not because of skill in production, but because 
of the debauched upbringing of the generations. 

Norman Hapgood. 
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In Praise of Laughter 


John M. Trout 


T is an unknown writer in the Old Testament, 
i supposed to be a pessimist, who insists that in 
; the monotonous and more or less rigidly fixed 
succession of events there is place and time for 
laughter. 
nn In something of the same spirit George Santayana 

divides living into three parts. Life has a lyrical 
side, he suggests. As we all know, from another 
point of view life is tragic. Finally, in life’s processes 
there is a comic element. 

It is this last that very many people miss. All 
agree that the average modern person does not laugh 
enough, certainly not in comparison with merriment 
and laughter in other times. 

Of course, present-day people spend a great deal 
of money, running into billions annually, to induce 
laughter. That is confession of a great human need. 
But alas, moving pictures and comic strips and caba- 
rets and “entertainments” do not always yield returns. 
If we laugh at some of the artificial things invented 


| and exhibited for amusement, we do so with apologies. 


What we miss is spontaneous laughter, that keeps 
bubbling up like water from a spring, without reference 
to weather or any other outward circumstances. Per- 
_ haps what we call civilization does not encourage such 
_ spontaneity. The complexity of things and the ever- 

lasting struggle to get on distract us or absorb us so 
completely that little or no margin is left for free or 
unexpected things. Too often laughter is marked off 
the books as so much waste. It is difficult to imagine 
any considerable proportion of ten thousand men in a 
modern automobile factory singing or joking while 
they tighten bolts at speed determined by a moving 
platform. Management would not encourage laughter 
any more than they do conversation during so-called 
“working” hours. It might lower the curve of effi- 
cient production. If any “singing men”’ are left we 
shall need to look for them, not in factories, but in the 
fields or by forest and stream. 

Neither do we find spontaneous laughter at the 
other end of the line. On an exchange day Wall 
Street can be as grim and forbidding as any factory. 

Of course, village greens survive, as interesting 
relics or ornaments, but where are the May poles and 
the impromptu dancing?. 

_ With every possible allowance for the best, it re- 

mains painfully evident that the average present-day 
~ person knows less than he ought to know about that 
“wild joy of living,” of which young David sang to 
gloomy and overburdened King Saul. 
a Recovery of laughter would be a national asset, 
- even if the price were some loss in efficiency or of 
time. For one thing, it would relieve artificiality, 
because laughter represents the natural way of living. 


Children laugh. Young people laugh. So far as we 
can determine people laughed in the dawn of the 
world. Only with maturity do we dismiss laughter 
as waste or as foolish. It is certainly a commentary 
that when we look for folksongs we go backward, 
making our search in cotton fields or in the highlands 
of the world. Such lilting things do not spring up 
easily and thrive in our highly-cultivated soils. 
Laughter is like azaleas, it does best in ground that 
has been allowed to keep its original acid tang. 

Compared with ourselves the folks of three hun- 
dred years ago and more were primitive. They lived 
for the most part in unheated houses. They did not 
go far afield, for want of transportation facilities. 
World travelers were a rarity. They were too easy 
victims of famine or pestilence or ignorance. But 
they did laugh, with a freedom and vitality that simply 
defied discomforts and threatened ills. Highways 
were full of minstrels and gleemen of various sorts. 
Cold halls rang with tales of Reynard the Fox or of 
the Pied Piper from Hamelin Town. Countrysides 
flocked to great troubadours and meistersingers. 
What reason is there why with safety and comfort 
we should yield so much of the light-heartedness of 
yesterday? 

Religion is not in reality as austere and unbending 
as we sometimes make it in our rituals and in our 
puritan practice. Doubt on this point disappears 
when one stands for half an hour before churches like 
Chartres or Notre Dame and discovers how impish 
gargoyles fit into the picture harmoniously in a great 
religious building. When we know the great saints we 
find that there is a gayer side that keeps cropping out 
in all sorts of ways. All of us are indebted to Agnes 
Repplier for recovering and recording a conversation 
said to have taken place between the learned St. 
Thomas Aquinas and the Virgin one day when the 
saint was on his way to matins. ‘“Thomas,” said the 
Virgin, “‘you are late today.” To which Thomas re- 
plied, “Mary, you should remember that this is the 
time of silence.’”” And all of us know that when Jesus 
talked about people with logs in their own eyes re- 
moving splinters from neighbors’ eyes there must have 
been a broad smile upon his face. 

Besides being natural, laughter is a most whole- 
some instrument of self-defense. 

No one can endure the strains of existence with- 
out reactions. The counterpart of responsibility and 
dignified respectability is a man’s off-hours. If great 
men are to be understood, these off-hours must be 
known and studied. It is not enough to seek the 
complete Grover Cleveland in either Albany or Wash- 
ington. We must seek him also at Buzzards Bay on 
Cape Cod in conversations with his neighbor, Joseph 
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Jefferson. Let no one suppose that the full normal 
existence of Supreme Court justices is represented by 
hours on the bench. Repartee in the anteroom while 
disrobing helps to make history quite as much as 
recorded official decisions. 

Then, almost the greatest relief and blessing in 
the world is a faculty for laughing at one’s self. 

A very lovable and efficient teacher in one of our 
public schools collects drawings and remarks which 
pupils make about her in school-books, papers and 
elsewhere. She says these things aid her in self- 
judgment. If only she can keep as funny in her own 
eyes as she is in theirs, matters will be equalized! 

Contrast such an attitude with a parting request 
said to have been made by Emperor William II of Ger- 
many to his grandmother after a visit in England, 
that Victoria suppress that libelous paper, Punch. If 
only the emperor had possessed and cultivated a 
faculty for laughing at himself this world might have 
been saved many a heartache. 

One reassuring thing there is about democracy, 
even at its present low ebb. There is no apparent 
desire to do away with the cartoonist. Americans, 
Englishmen and Frenchmen continue to laugh at them- 
selves as well as at one another. So there is hope. 

We understand better now than we used to under- 
stand the role of that lowly order of wise men called 
Fools in literature and in history. Ostensibly the 
order existed in order to amuse kings. But in doing 
so very often these clever people managed to hold up 
a mirror in which kings could see themselves,—with 
surprising and far-reaching effects. The story runs 
of a royal feast, at the end of which, seeking some new 
sport to banish care, a king commanded, 


“Sir Fool, 
Kneel now and make for us a prayer.” 


Whereupon the jester, kneeling, said, 


“Be merciful to me, a fool 


These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 

Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
But for our blunders—oh, in shame 
Before the eyes of heaven we fall.”’ 


Then there was silence in the court; the king sought 
his gardens, and walking apart murmured low, 


“Be merciful to me, a fool.” 


Truly, to see ourselves as others see us is a healing 
and a saving gift. 

Gocd in self-defense, laughter is at the same time 
an excellent offensive instrument. Humor and irony 
and satire are all arrows which prophets use in order 
to get through the thick skin of grossness or conceit or 
arrogance. When they wanted idolatry to go they 
painted pictures in words of prosperous human beings 
gathering wood, kindling a fire, warming themselves, 
cooking focd, and then saying, “‘Ah, here are some 
pieces of wocd left over, let us take these and make 
ourselves a god.’”’ So idols were laughed off the stage. 

In the same way, when Jesus told the ironical 
story of a man who went to the temple and, standing 
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apart, thanked the Most High that he was better than 
other people, phariseeism began to lose caste. 

There are some sins the hold of which upon 
humanity has to be loosened by laughter. 

One drawing by George Cruikshank, so it is said, 
did more to promote temperance in nineteenth-century 
England than all the other reform measures put 
together. 

And here, when other instruments of dislodgement 
failed, Thomas Nast portrayed the Tammany Tiger in 
such variety of poses and intentions that the rising 
tide of ridicule in a great city compelled the beast to 
seek cover, and finally to ery for mercy. More re- 
cently, after an election in which an undesirable 
governor went down to defeat, a newspaper replied to 
congratulations upon its part in the achievement by 
saying, “It was not our editorials that did the trick, 
but the pictures by N—--—-— on the editorial page.” 

In the end it is quite likely that dictators and 
two-faced diplomatists and strutting ecclesiastics will 
descend from the seats of the mighty propelled by the 
roaring laughter of unnumbered common folks, no 
longer deceived by bluff or swagger. 

We have it on good authority that God laughs. 


‘“Why do the nations rage, 
And peoples imagine vain things?” 

It may be that divine derision is the only instrument 
subtle enough to rid the earth of senseless competition 
in armaments and of needless war. 

The witty Frenchman was right when he said: 
““A big laugh accomplishes more than a little tear.”’ 

So when the new dawn for humanity comes it may 
arrive simultaneously with incoming tides of freedom 
and of laughter. 


* * * 
JUST A PRAYER 
Dear Lord ... . a light, 


that I might see the way? 
The road is dark. 
Perplexing are the winds that 
roar and force me back. 
Is being kind enough? 


Bewildering are the weeds that 
wind about my legs and 
hold me here. 
Can I be more than patient? 


When I stumble and the hard rocks 
bruise my arms and legs... . 
_ Tenderness to another fallen too, 
Ts that enough? 


Dear Lord... . a light? 
These forces raging round and 
round within, 
Are they to be confined there? 


This reservoir of strength, 
Ts it to be for only tender words, 
and kindnesses and patience? 
(An ocean stored to serve one tap!) 


Release this mighty army 
impotent in my soul. 

Set it to clearing out the rocks, 

To pulling up those weeds 


that bind, 
To harnessing that wind. 
Dear Lord .. . . a light? 
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; Y father, a devout Christian, believed in the 
family altar. After dinner, every evening, a 
member of the family brought his Bible to the 

table, and we proceeded to read and pray. I have no 

doubt that my father derived untold benefit from the 

_ proceedings, but my portion was acute embarrass- 


| p were the summer revival meetings, when night after 
night an eloquent orator imposed on the community 
__ asense of sin, and the “‘sheep”’ sought the altar stairs 
for forgiveness. At the age of twelve such public ex- 
hibition evoked in me a feeling of rebellion which I was 
powerless to combat. 
7 On Palm Sunday of the next year I was converted. 
| In the interval between Sunday school and church the 
i. ‘minister worked some spellbinding; and at the proper 
_—_ point in the worship service my prickling conscience 
dragged my lethargic body to the altar. I pledged 
_myself in preparatory membership. Since, however, 
I was the only preparatory member, the customary 
series of meetings with the pastor was discontinued, 
and I was inducted into full membership a year later 
without ever finding out what it was all about. I 
think I cherished a secret resentment that I had been 
of so little consequence. Perhaps, if I had been a 
proper zealot, I should have sought my own enlight- 
enment. Be that as it may, I have become a Unitarian. 
My first encounter with the Unitarian worship 
service chilled me. The hymns were different. Often 
I knew neither words nor music. I lost the grace 
which results from raising one’s voice in an oft-re- 
peated, well-loved tune. The order of service was 


What Swedenborg 


\ 


UST now I am a member of a Methodist church, 
for the reason that there is no Swedenborgian 
society in Bartow, Florida, where I live. But 

it makes no difference at all to me, for every church 

in this country, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
preaches some Swedenborgianism. 

Reading Swedenborg’s writings for about forty- 
five years has given me absolute faith in the future life, 
as it does to all Swedenborgians. So it does not mat- 
ter much where I worship. 

Perhaps there is nothing so difficult to understand 
as the teachings of Swedenborg, who, when he wrote 
his great number of volumes, never dreamed that a 
great church society would be founded on his dis- 
-_eoveries and his interpretations of the Bible. He, to 
be understood, requires a lot of reading, and before I 
attempt to tell you what it has done for me, I must ad- 
vise those who desire to know something about it to 
read first a good authentic short life of Emanuel 
Swedenborg. After reading this you will decide 
whether to go on or not. If you decide to take it up, 
you must first read his “Heaven and Hell,’”’ which is 
distributed almost free by the society from its book 
’ rooms in New York. Then you can take up the 
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From Methodist to Unitaria 


\ Mary Olcott Newton 


different. The people were strange. And there were 
so few people. I was accustomed to a well-filled nave, 
where a comfortable companionship results from sit- 
ting with many others, shoulder to shoulder. 

Above all, God the Father had become the ‘‘One,”’ 
and Jesus was no longer the Son, but a man. This 
rationalization of the Godhead repelled me at first. 
God became remote. He was understandable to my 
reason, but incomprehensible to my heart. 

As I have become better acquainted with the 
service, I realize that most of these are superficial dif- 
ferences. My Unitarian friends worship a God essen- 
tially the same as the one I have venerated. To Jesus 
they tender a more intelligent respect than I ever ac- 
corded to Christ. I have learned to like the new 
hymns. I look forward to the whole service. Yet the 
paucity of the congregation still troubles me. 

While I could never return, wholeheartedly, to 
orthodox Methodism, I feel that it filled what would 
have been a gap in my experience. My memories of 
it are not all distasteful. 

Thus I ask (in humility befitting one so new in the 
ways of liberalism) does not the seeming austerity of 
Unitarianism repel others as it formerly repelled me? 
Does not errant humanity need the warmth, the per- 
sonalization, which orthodox religions find in Christ 
the mediator? Cannot the intelligent ideal be merged 
with orthodox faith into something which will attract 
more men and women, and also educate them? Would 
this not repeople the empty churches? Would it not 
bring nearer to. men messages which can revitalize 
religious life in our age? 


Has Done fav Me 


Bill Hooker 


“Arcana Coelestia’” or any of the’dozens of the writer’s 
books. It will probably take you as many years as it 
did me to grasp fairly well his true meaning. 

He has been in the other world; and if you do not 
believe this after reading a year or so, you might as 
well cut it out, and try another route to Heaven. I 
am thoroughly convinced that Swedenborg, who wrote 
and printed his millions of words in books and paid for 
and distributed them free of charge, tells only what he 
saw and heard in the other world. If I had space, 
I might name a list as long as this column of famous 
living men and others who became convinced of the 
genuineness of every claim made by Swedenborg. 
To do the subject justice a minister should do the writ- 
ing, but here is what it has done for me: 

1. It has positively convinced me that I shall live 
in another world when I leave this one. 

2. That I shall live in marriage in the other world, 
my mate being my real affinity, whom I believe to be 
my present wife, though I am not certain about this. 

3. It has made me unselfish to a great degree, for 
selfishness is taught to be an evil, almost a vice. 

4, It has made me believe that whatever happens 
jn this world is for the best, although some things 
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that happen to us here seem a contradiction of this. 

5. Weare not spiritualists, and believe good spirits 
do not lend themselves to mediums. 

6. I have heard sermons in many of the Protes- 
tant denominations, and nearly all of their preachers 
preach what Swedenborg teaches. I have never 
asked a preacher if he had ‘Heaven and Hell” in his 
library, or some other work of Swedenborg’s, and re- 
ceived a negative reply. All of them, nearly, have 
“Heaven and Hell,” and, whether they intend to or not, 
they preach what it teaches. 

7. Iam sure that I am a better man than I should 
have been had I not married the daughter of a Sweden- 
borgian minister, because she brought to our home a 
“Life of Swedenborg”’ and a copy of “Heaven and 
Hell.” Before that I had no belief at all. 

8. The people who are members of Swedenborg 
societies are the kind that think, study, write and, 
when called upon as I am now to tell what Sweden- 
borgianism has done for them, are able to reply in some 


fashion, but it is easy for them to make mistakes as 
it is possible I am doing right now; but if I am, I shall 
be called down. My associates in the church are 
ready at all times to straighten one another out when 
they get in a snarl, and they dislike to have a half- 
baked Swedenborgian try to explain the so-called 
“‘writings.”’ 

But none of them can prevent me from saying 
that reading Swedenborg has made me happy and 
brought to me comfort. 

10. Swedenborg says there are many hells and 
many heavens and it is up to the person, when he 
leaves this life, to choose from the angels who will 
meet him where he will go. If he likes bartenders 
and toughs, he will go where they are; if he wants to 
play a harp for all time there will be an opportunity 
to do so. And there is a chance for progress in the 
heavens, even in the hells. This also makes me very 
happy, for I have many friends in the heavens, and 
I shall see them. Also I shall see Swedenborg. 


The Holy Shroud 


Edwin C. Broome, Jr. 


RECENT article appearing in the Scientific 
American has aroused interest in several sectors, 
and on several counts. It has been authorita- 

tively stated that the much-discussed “‘Holy Shroud” 
was the linen cloth in which the body of Christ was 
wrapped when it was removed from the cross, follow- 
ing his crucifixion. The fact that there is some 
reason to believe this may be the actual shroud of 
Christ, and the fact that it was removed from the 
body within thirty-six hours after burial therein, and 
the obvious interpretation of such a fact in the light 
of the New Testament, should make the whole matter 
one of interest for Unitarians. Anything like scientific 
evidence for the physical resurrection of Jesus of 
Nazareth would do grave damage to the view of those 
who deny the miracle, and for this reason, if no other, 
the article merits our careful and serious consideration. 

This shroud was long thought to have been a 
painting dating from the fourteenth century. How- 
ever, Dr. Vignon, in his most interesting article, quite 
well, and, I think, quite as conclusively, points out 
that it involved principles of lights and shadows which 
were unknown before the invention of photography, 
that is, it is a negative image. The author points out 
that in the sweat of a man who is tortured, there is a 
significant percentage of urea, and that this urea 
would affect the aloes with which the cloth itself had 
been treated previous to burial, much as a bromide 
plate is affected by the presence of light; in short, we 
have a sort of “time exposure” of a human body as it 
lay in the tomb. This much, apparently, from the 
chemical and biological testimony is acceptable and 
sound. 

The second factor involved is that, from the im- 
prints, it is definitely the body of a man who was 
crucified. The author points out that the anatomy 
of the hand would not permit crucifixion through the 
palm, but only through the wrist. The standard and 
accepted mode of painting has been to represent the 
nail through the palm of the hand, where it could not 


possibly have been (see, however, John 20 : 24-27, 
which may be responsible for this). In the case of the 
shroud it is correctly represented through the wrist. 

If we can accept Dr. Vignon’s chemical discussion 
and his scientific conclusions drawn from that, which I 
see no reason to dispute, we have one important fact 
established, namely, that the shroud is actually the 
cloth in which the body of a man was wrapped, and 
that this man was crucified. 

Crucifixion is an ancient punishment. It was ap- 
parently devised in ancient Persia, as a punishment 
for hardened criminals. Usually, however, it was only 
done to the body after the person had previously been 
beheaded; the body was then nailed to a cross. This 
developed from the necessity of giving an object lesson 


to would-be bandits in Persia, much as the head of a 


Chinese bandit is still today hung on a tree along the 
roadside. This form of punishment, having been 
applied to a living human, was taken up by the 
Romans, who, during the period of the Republic, prac- 
ticed it only on slaves, and in the extremest cases on 
freemen. During the Empire, however, it was used to 
a much greater extent than at any other time. The 
Jews themselves never used this type of punishment. 
Levitical Law calls for stoning in the case of blas- 
phemy, the crime for which Jesus was tried before the 
high priests. Crucifixion finally ceased to be an ac- 
cepted legal method of punishment about 320 A. D., 
when Constantine, the first Christian emperor of 
Rome, abolished it for obvious religious reasons. We 
have, then, a period of almost nine hundred years, 
namely between ca. 500 B. C. and 320 A. D. when cru- 
cifixion was a mode of punishment. If the cloth is 
genuine, it must therefore be at least as old as 320 A. D. 
There is little difficulty as to the shroud’s having 
existed all this period; there are Egyptian cloths dis- 
covered in the tombs which are over three thousand 
years old. 

Unfortunately, the history of the “‘shroud”’ has its 
gaps, and such sketchy and incomplete historical 
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records are worse than useless. The fact that, as Dr. 
Vignon points out, the “shroud” appeared as a model 
for paintings (which he carefully fails to mention) as 
early as the fifth century, that it was also mentioned 
in a Spanish liturgy (cf. Catholic Encyclopedia) of 
the latter part of the seventh century, that a shroud 
reputed to have been the burial cloth of Christ ap- 
peared in Constantinople in 1203, and eventually in 
Lirey, France, in 1355, is not conclusive. We might 
draw the parallel of the pieces of the original cross 
concerning which some unnamed wag once remarked 
_ that there were enough chunks of wood venerated as 
being such to make several full-sized crosses. "We may 
have to do with a very similar situation. The history 
and authenticity of relics is very questionable, and 
thoroughly unreliable on the whole. 

Fortunately, however, we do not need the his- 
torical evidence. If the cloth is genuine, it must be 
old, and must date back to those days before the 
general acceptance of Christianity. The next state- 
ment, “It has every chance of being the shroud of 
Christ,” is assuming, I fear, a great deal. 

Dr. Vignon points out that we have here a com- 
bination of circumstances depicted in the cloth which 
it is practically impossible to duplicate. He points 
out, for instance, that in addition to being crucified, 
the body had been scourged, and he further claims to 
identify the scourge as a three-thonged implement with 
pellets at the end. According to Mark 15 : 19, Christ 
was beaten with a “reed,” but we will not quibble. 
The “crown of thorns” has also left its mark on this 
body in the shroud; there are traces of head wounds 
such as this type of “crown” would make. This also 
agrees with Mark 15:17. Lastly, after the indi- 
vidual had been dead, the side of the body was pierced 
by some sharp weapon, possibly a lance, and medical 
evidence seems to show that blood and serum issued 
from this wound, proving that the body was dead 
when the lance was used. ‘This last agrees not with 
the Synoptic Evangelists, but with the Gospel of John 
only (19:34). This is the strangest part of the whole 
thing. It would be useless to enter into a discussion 
at this point concerning the already long-debated 
matter of the relative authenticity of historical matter 
in John and the Synoptic writers; sufficient to say that 
the author of John shows surprising accuracy about 
small details of which the earlier Synoptic writers were 
ignorant. This may be another case of his more 
accurate knowledge, or, since we cannot omit the 
possibility of a fake, the shroud may bear those marks 
because the accounts mention them. 

One further fact, which seems to have been shown 
quite conclusively, is that the body did not remain in 
the shroud very long, certainly not longer than the 
time necessary for it to have reached only the pre- 
liminary stages of decomposition. Had it remained 
longer, it is obvious that these marks would have been 
destroyed. 

The “exceptional’’ nature of the wounds on the 
body in question has, I think, been exaggerated. 
Granted the man was crucified, granted the lance 
wound in the side, certainly this argues for no excep- 
tional circumstances. It is not difficult to visualize a 
condemned man being lashed with a flagellatte, either, 
and thus there is nothing remarkable about those 
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wounds. The head wounds, while explainable by a 
thorny crown, of course, permit other and much less 
spectacular explanations—the pelleted tip ends of the 
scourge itself could have inflicted just the wounds 
which the points of the thorn might have made. 

The most important point seems to have been 
omitted by the writer himself, and it is the fact that 
the cloth was preserved at all. If the chemical work 
is accurate and correct, then the cloth must be at 
least 1,600 years old, and the very fact that it was 
kept all this time seems to point to its being the burial 
shroud of some very important person, quite possibly 
that of Christ himself. 

Let us grant, for a moment, that it was the shroud 
of Christ. We are then confronted with three possi- 
bilities. The first that flashes into our minds is that 
of a physical resurrection. Although Unitarians do 
not believe in this doctrine from a theological point of 
view, it is nevertheless an explanation of the removal 
of the body from the shroud, and, quite naturally, from 
the point of view of the orthodox churches, is the only 
one to be considered. 

Just what Mark meant to say in his “lost ending’’ 
is, of course, unknown, and no construction or recon- 
struction can definitely decide the matter. He leaves 
us with the picture of the empty tomb, which can be 
explained either by the simple fact that the women 
came to the wrong tomb, or that the body had been 
removed in some way or another from its original 
resting place. This article is no occasion for us to 
enter into a discussion of the resurrection in the New 
Testament, save to point out Paul’s obvious lack of 
knowledge of any empty tomb, and quite probably he 
himself believed in only a spiritual resurrection. The 
fifteenth chapter of I Corinthians seems to show this. 
Mark knows the tomb was empty, but we do not know 
definitely his explanation of that. The obvious con- 
clusion is, however, from the New Testament evidence 
alone, that the empty tomb was a later development of 
tradition, and was not known by the earliest writers. 
It appears in Mark for the first time, and subsequently 
and consequently in the other Evangelists. 

If, then, this be the shroud of Christ, we have 
absolute evidence that the tomb was either empty 
within thirty-six hours, or else the shroud had been 
removed, and the burial completed. An empty tomb 
can be explained by a statement which is probably 
the embodiment of a tradition, and which is preserved 
for us in Matthew 28 : 11-15, where mention is made 
of the chief priests bribing the soldiers to say that the 
disciples had stolen the body of Christ. This is one 
possibility. Secondly, it may have been moved else- 
where to prevent desecration by hostile hands; thirdly, 
of course, a resurrection. 

With all these possibilities and possible explana- 
tions of the shroud, even if it is the actual burial 
cloth of Christ, which is in itself unproved, it merely 
shows that something was done to the body subsequent 
to burial. It does not prove the physical resurrection, 
although, in the event of such, we would expect the 
shroud to be empty. This doctrine must remain in 
the realm of theological discussion, and not be brought 
into the full light of history or scientific research, for 
it is not proved, even if we can definitely show that 
this is the actual shroud of Christ. 
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WORLD COLLAPSE BE AVERTED BY 
CHURCH CO-OPERATION ?* 


Ivan Lee Holt 


N the Far East there is danger of world conflict: 
diplomatic officials of Western nations and news- 
papermen think a world war there is inevitable. 
In Europe, there is fear of another world struggle, and 
there is consequently a mad race of armaments. 
There are economic situations which are threatening 
the stability of governments. The conflict between 
Fascism and Communism is not confined to Europe. 
Not since the days of Constantine has the Christian 
Church faced such difficult problems. 

The relationship of Church and State is the most 


CAN 


important issue religion faces in our contemporary. 


world. As an indication of its importance, the Con- 
tinuation Committee of the Universal Christian 
Council on Life and Work has decided to make the 
subject of the Oxford Conference next July “Church 
and State.’”’ The preparation for the conference has 
led to studies in Great Britain, Continental Europe, 
and the United States. 

There are at least five types of solutions which 
meet us in history, all of which may be illustrated 
in our recent situation. 

(1) Church and State may be regarded as rivals. 
The State seeks supremacy or the Church seeks su- 
premacy. 

(2) There may be accord between Church and 
State so that citizenship carries with it membership. 

(3) One Church may be regarded by the State as 
the established Church and others may be tolerated. 

(4) There may be separation of Church and State. 

(5) There is a relationship which exists between 
churches on mission fields and the government of the 
land in which the missions are located. 

As we think of the history of the Church, we find 
one solution proposed at one time, and another at 
another time. Dr. William Adams Brown notes 
these periods in the history of the Christian Church. 

(1) The period of the first three centuries, when 
the Church is a minority group under a hostile State. 

(2) The period from the conversion of Constan- 
tine to the Reformation, when the Church and State 
are partners. 

(8) The pericd from the Reformation to the 
Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, when each 
nation with its own Church recognizes other national 
Churches. 

(4) The period from the Enlightenment to the 
present day, when churches are free associations of 
individuals in the Protestant world. 

Now conditions appear which make it seem that 
we are going back beyond Constantine. In more than 
one land, the Church is a minority group in a hostile 
State. The philosophy which lies back of this trend 
is the shrinking of the individual. The totalitarian 
state lays claim to man in the totality of his being 
and asserts its authority is the source of all authority. 
In Italy, Mussolini says: ‘“‘Nothing against the State. 
Nothing outside of the State. Everything for the 


*An address at the meeting of the Free Church Fellowship, 
in Chicago, April 7. 


State.” In Germany, the national culture must draw 
its inspiration from deep mysterious powers of soil 
and blood. The Nazi Government would regiment 
religion. In Russia, the Church has been crushed. In 
our own country are disturbing trends. 

(1) The decision in the MacIntosh case indicates 
that we have not worked out the separation of Church 
and State as well as we thought. 

(2) In more than one community, the effort to 
hold peace parades on Armistice Day is eyed askance. 

(3) The fight against Communism may be a 
struggle against liberal opinion and an effort to enlist 
the Church as a wing of the Fascist army. 

In every section of the Protestant world, the 
Church is fighting for its life or is aware of the fact 
that this struggle is soon to come. It seems to be 
generally conceded by political leaders that the only 
hope of saving the world lies in the program of re- 
ligious groups. Religion must assert the will of God 
and religion must bind men together, in a fellowship 
and fraternity. I should like to see a union or a closer 
fellowship of the Protestant Churches. I hope for 
more co-operation among all Christian Churches, 
Catholic and Protestant. Realizing that the Chris- 
tian tradition is also the Jewish tradition, I dream of 
such understanding among religious groups as will 
bring them together in the interest of world peace. 


A Prayer 


Eternal God, who hast given to us the capacities for 
friendship and self-sacrifice, help us to grasp each 
opportunity of every day to promote that true spirit of 
brotherhood that binds man to man. For we know 
the life of the spirit grows and flowers when nourished 
by sympathetic understanding, but withers and dies 
if one works but for himself alone. Reveal to us new 
strengths that will temper our selfish impulses so each 
succeeding year of life may find us more truly a friend 
to all. 


We pray for courage. Courage to withstand the trivial 
annoyances of the daily round of toil, that they may 
not warp our vision of the good life. Courage to avoid 
the easy pathways through this world, that we may 
leave signposts along harder roads for those who need 
our help. Courage to speak the truth, when truth 
must be spoken, that more men may follow the truth. 


We pray for humility. Make us humble so we may 
have that due sense of proportion that distinguishes 
larger purposes from the more immediate and often 
pressing compulsions of the day. Teach each one of 
us to see himself as a worker in a great plan, not 
insignificant, but as one of many. Lead us, through 
true humility of spirit, into thy ways. From egotisti- 
cal thoughts and actions, O God, deliver us. 


We pray for guidance. In a world of stress and strain, 
in a period of doubt and uncertainty, we need direc- 
tion. Help us to make the noblest use of mind and 
body. May we find in our religious faith insight into 
the ethical problems of our times, and strength for the 
coming days. Amen. 

W. Linwood Chase. 
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A CHRISTIAN REVOLUTION 


A Towards the Christian Revolution. 
Edited by Gregory Vlasios and R. B. Y. 
— Scott. Chicago: Wiileit, Clark and Com- 
pany. 254 pp. $2.00. 
_____ Dr, Edwyn Bevan in his classic master- 
z piece of Christian church history, “‘Chris- 
Bi _ tianity,” significantly wrote, ‘Christians 
- cannot show that their concern for man’s 
_ eternal good is based on real love for men 
unless they also show a concern for man’s 
temporal good.” Upon this thesis, which 
‘no man can call trite as long as it is ig- 
nored, two truly stirring books have re- 
cently been written; the first is “Chris- 
bia _ tianity and the Social Revolution,” edited 
by Lewis, Polanyi and Kitchen; the second 
is “‘Towards the Christian Revolution,” 
edited by Vlastos and Scott. The two 
books together constitute the nucleus of a 
liberal Christian’s shelf on religion and so- 
cial change. They are both stiff challenges 
to conventional middle-class Protestant 
Christianity from the angle of Marxism. 
This book, ‘‘Towards a Christian Revo- 
lution,’ by a group of able Canadian 
scholars, serves as a platform upon which 
may stand the left-wing thinkers within 
the organized church. There is nothing 
circuitous or oblique in their statement of 
faith. They are convinced that there is 
no real freedom without economic se- 
' eurity, and that “the working classes can 
never be secure or free until they control 
_/ «the means of production.” The church, 
claim these various contributors with 
4 unanimous voice, “must make its contri- 
bution to the effective reconstruction of the 
social order.” “If the churches hang 
back, or are afraid, they have no right to 
condemn more forthright movements which 
do not hesitate to use bloody violence to 
blast a way through the resistance of the 
privileged. For whether peaceably and by 
’ consent or bloodily and through civil war, 
it is written that there is to be radical 
change. . . . “Thus said the Lord.’ ”’ 
It is obvious, even from such brief quo- 
tations as these, that some of the younger 
teachers in the Canadian schools of re- 
ligion have ventured out where the battle 
is hottest. They mince no words concern- 
ing the coming struggle for power and the 
effect of that struggle on the churches of 
‘the world. Certainly every Unitarian 
for this diagnosis of the issue and this call 
to the colors, whether he comes to the 
- conclusion the church should wash its 
hands of the matter, or pass by on the 
7g = other side, or enter into the fray. There 


,* in poe of a radical color... . 
here i is a book which marshals the evidence 
for a Savoia ee movement in the 


Christian churches. The air is not filled 
with dust, but with sparks. Ministers will 
reject it plainly or use it as a manifesto for 
advance. They will not dismiss it as 
another sentimental appeal for brother- 
hood and love, floating like a derelict ship 
at sea. These authors have dropped 
anchor and are ready to disembark and 
land their forces. They expect a mutiny 
on the part of some, an enlistment for ac- 
tion on the part of others. 

John Line of Victoria College, Toronto 
University, opens the study with a dis- 
cussion of the philosophical background 
and theological principles of socialist Chris- 
tianity. Gregory Vlastos of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, outlines the ethical 
foundations. ‘‘Human life is human re- 
latedness. Robinson Crusoe is a feat of 
the literary imagination. The Christian 
ethic of love is bi-polar, it is neither in- 
dividual ethic alone nor social ethic alone. 
One can achieve personality only by dis- 
ciplining one’s individuality in the co- 
operative community of love.’’ Vlastos 
then issues the edict of his group, which is 
elaborated in its Marxian and Christian 
implications by the remaining chapters: 
“Revolution is God-made, not man-made. 
It is the relentless pressure of a structured 
order that cannot tolerate an incompat- 
ible fragment. He can remain in stub- 
born blindness with the old, prolong its 
death pangs, add victims to its fall. Or 
he can read the signs of the times and cast 
his lot with the upsurge of new creative 
forces.”’ 

Written frankly for middle class readers 
and aimed to answer their objections, the 
book has a relevance and force no liberal 
in religion can afford to ignore. It cannot 
but focus more clearly the crisis through 
which western civilization is passing today. 
Tt defines with clearer words than any re- 
cent book, except the other one mentioned 
in the beginning of this review, the al- 
ternatives confronting the church. For 
this important task of clarification and 
challenge all religious thinkers of either 
conservative or radical loyalties should be 
deeply grateful. 

Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 
TOWARDS RELIGIOUS SANITY 


From World Force to World Fellow- 
ship. By George Frederick Waites. London: 
The Lindsey Press. 187 pp. Two shillings, 
sixpence. 

From his general point of view we sur- 
mise that the octogenarian and ex-Civil 
Service employee who pens his reflections 
upon contemporary life is an eminent 
Unitarian layman. His thought ranges 
over the determinants in church history, 
the influence of credulity, the inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth, the values 


of democracy, and the hope for the real- 
ization of world brotherhood. 

On all these subjects he passes thought- 
ful judgment. With the aid of historical 
illustrations he shows how physical force 
influenced opinion within the history of 
the Christian Church, how Trinitarian 
and Christological controversies were en- 
gineered by secular politicians for secular 
ends. Added to force has been another in- 
fluence, still quite potent in contemporary 
religion: “unreason and credulity, in an 
infinite variety of ways, have had such a 
potent and widespread influence that there 
can scarcely be found anywhere an unim- 
peded development of thought. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, to look well into the 
grounds of our beliefs. . . .” 

In the realm of economies, after illus- 
trating social inequalities by recounting 
numerous facts, he contends for a recog- 
nition of the conditional nature of prop- 
erty rights, and that ‘‘we should be pre- 
pared to follow out a consistent policy in 
line with this principle—a policy of evo- 
lutionary Socialism.” 

Dealing with contemporary religion, he 
urges that our Scriptures, like all other 
books, must be judged on their intrinsic 
merits. ‘‘It is fully time that the Christian 
world should reject explicitly, emphati- 
cally and openly, all that is palpably con- 
trary to fact, to reason, and to conscience.” 
The larger outcome of this attitude will 
bring greater Christian unity, and towards 
this end ‘“‘the first step should be the 
union of all Christian modernists.’’ This 
attitude will finally encourage a world 
fellowship whose dynamic will be supplied 
by a world religion, ‘‘not, of course, one 
huge organization, but a recognition that 
all the different religions are but branches 
of the parent truth; each holding, at least, 
some part of the universal truth, putting 
an increasing emphasis on ethics, and at- 
taching comparatively little importance 
to divisive doctrines.” 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


GERMANY’S NEW RELIGION 

Germany’s New Religion. The Ger- 
man Faith Movement. By Wilhelm 
Hauer, Karl Heim, and Karl Adam. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

“‘For all who are interested in the present 
religious situation in Germany and its 
possible effect on other countries of the 
world”’ this book by three Titbingen pro- 
fessors, of divergent points of view, is dis- 
tinctly valuable. 

Hauer is the most influential figure in a 
controversy which is raging all over Ger- 
many, menacing all types of Christianity. 
Keim is the leading theologian of the 
leading Church of Germany, the Lutheran. 
Adam is the most eloquent apologete of the 
Catholic Church. 

The ordinary notions about the religious 
situation in Germany are, that it is hope- 
lessly confused, that it shifts from day to 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Our Individual Responsibility 


This was the subject of the address 
given by Dr. Owen W. Eames of Spring- 
field, Mass., at the Monday Conference at 
Hale Chapel. Dr. Eames said that the 
month of May, 1987, is going down in 
Unitarian history as one of the very sig- 
nificant periods of the history of the 
denomination. Movements which have 
had a long and honorable history are al- 
ways in danger of being left to run on their 
gathered momentum without any rein- 
forcement. When the battle is won it is 
most natural to rest in the memory of 
conquest. What started out as a great 
awakening has become a retrospect, crea- 
tive vision has tended to become a cooled 
off ideal, one would think our churches 
have no real function. There has never 
been a time when the need is more press- 
ing than it is today. Our organization 
must be ready to stand and fight against 
whatever stands in the way of more 
abundant life for all mankind. Religious 
liberalism has fallen on evil days; instead 
of being a faith it is afraid of faith. The 
question is no longer, Will it inherit the 
earth? but, Can it maintain its foothold 
on the earth? Not, Will it be the religion 
of the future? but, Will it survive? _ 

When we seek the advice of a medical 
specialist we are governed by that advice 
whatever that advice may be. It will not 
be enough to accept and put into effect the 
recommendations of the Appraisal Com- 
mission. No doctor’s diagnosis or cure is 
likely to save a patient unless there is 
within him the will to recover, the faith to 
live. The patient must do his part. No 
changes in organizational set-up, no over- 
hauling of the machinery, will solve the 
problems of our fellowship. It is a matter 
of individual responsibility and will be 
solved only by our acceptance of it as such. 

The majority of our people are failing 
miserably to accept their individual re- 
sponsibility, and this is the real reason we 
are not going ahead as we should. We are 
shocked when we learn that the average 
Unitarian gives almost nothing to the sup- 
port of the active work of the fellowship. 
We are not participating in our religion 
unless we are supporting it financially. A 
recent survey showed that less than half 
of the Alliance members go to the church 
service, and this is the organization that is 
often referred to as “the backbone of the 
church.” 

No tinkering with ecclesiastical machin- 
ery, however actually and actively done, 
no consecration of any official, is going to 
accomplish very much unless individual 
Unitarians mend their ways and accept 
more individual responsibility than they 
have in the past. 


What can we do about it? Is there 
within the Unitarian Church today a suf- 
ficient number of individuals and churches 
whose faith in their cause is high and un- 
wavering enough to serve as radiating 
centers for the changed morale of the 
whole denomination? This transformation 
must begin at once and with great vigor. 
Wherever faith is strong it must become 
active to strengthen the general faith and 
to serve in our local churches as radiating 
centers of faith from which emanates a 


_ deeper enthusiasm, a contagious spirit of 


loyalty such as will awaken in all members 
an awareness of their individual responsi- 
bility. 


. * 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


At the Monday Conference Mrs. Her- 
bert S. Frost of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
spoke on program planning. She said that 
the objects of the Alliance must be borne 
in mind, and we should get away from the 
Woman’s Club type of program, as the 
main idea of a club to most people is en- 
tertainment. We have a worthwhile op- 
portunity and can do much to make our 
denomination a factor in our various 
communities. 

There should be a unified program elastic 
enough to introduce subjects interesting to 
all. Round-table conferences with the 
minister with a frank discussion of points 
of strength and of weakness should bring 
out the hopes and plans for the church. 
An Alliance stronger than the church is a 
criticism of the Alliance. Emphasize your 
church! 

Do not overerowd your program so as 
to necessitate a cutting of the speaker’s 
address. Include postage for a reply when 
writing to a prospective speaker and give 
explicit details of hour and time allotted. 
Extend courtesies to your guest speakers. 
If they live at a distance and have had to 
get an early start, see that they get a sub- 
stantial meal before returning. If your 
church is located at a distance from 
transportation, see that proper transpor- 
tation is extended to the nearest point. 
If the speaker is a minister, invite his wife 
(if he has one). At least a week before 
the allotted meeting send your speaker a 
little note as a reminder, and following the 
meeting it is pleasing to your speaker to 
receive a note of appreciation. 

Directors should be granted at least 
fifteen minutes and invited twice during the 
year. They deem it a great privilege to be 
invited to meet at least once with the 
executive board. 

If possible include on your. printed 
programs the topics of discussion, as such 


‘ enjoyed over the luncheon table. 


information is a benefit and inspiration to 
small, struggling Alliances. Remember 
that the Program Committee at 25 Beacon 
Street is ready and willing to assist you in 
your program planning. 

** * 


A CHURCH-GOER’S REACTION 


I,do not go to church as a matter of 
habit, or to impress my neighbors. I 
have found out long ago that I derive a 
definite benefit from attending the services. 
To listen to a good sermon and a good 
choir takes my mind off the daily grind, 
and rests my tired brain. But that is not 
all. As I grow older, always having worked 
hard and still being at it, I have gradually 
found that no matter how much I gather of 
earthly things, I am still dissatisfied and 
unprepared for the things that are to come 
beyond, and this has always bothered me. 
So, for an hour or so each Sunday, I like 
to prepare myself, and the oftener I do it 
the more consoled I get. I commence to 
feel that no week is properly ended or be- 
gun without this hour of contemplation. 
I am, therefore, of the honest belief that I 
do not make a contribution or sacrifice, 
but rather that I receive greater returns 
from my church than anything else for 
which I spend money. I therefore advise 
that you try it. Support your church to 
the limit of your ability, inspire the service 
with your steadfast presence, and gain 
happiness and contentment. 

From One Who Likes to Go to Church. 


* * 


JUNIOR ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


The Junior Alliance Conference met at 
Taunton, Mass., on Saturday, April 10. 
One hundred and nine girls answered the 
roll call and each Alliance gave an account 
of the work it had been doing during the 
year. Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard gave a 
splendid address on “Finding Happiness 
from Day to Day.’ At 12.80 coffee and 
cocoa were served and a social hour was 
This 
was followed by singing and a young 
magician, Edward C. French, who thrilled 
and mystified his young audience with his 
wonderful tricks. 


FRIENDLY LINKS ARE GOOD 


For you, because they provide entertain- 
ment, broaden your outlook, encourage 
you to keep up with things and give you 
a sense of taking part in a great work. 

For your Alliance Branch, because they 
promote an exchange of ideas on Alliance 
matters. 

For Unitarianism, because they contribute 
toward a sense of unity between widely 
separated groups. 

For World Friendship, because who can 
harbor a grudge against a friend, re- 
gardless of nationality? 
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HAPPINESS AHEAD! 


July 17-24 at the Isles of Shoals, a week 
brimful of happiness for every Alliance 
woman! 

The committee has planned a splendid 
program with Dr. Palfrey Perkins of Bos- 
ton as minister of the week, who will also 
conduct the communion service in the little 
chapel on Sunday morning. Rev. Edwin 
M. Slocombe of Lynchburg, Va., will con- 
duct the Sunday morning service in Elliott 
Hall, and Rev. Walton E. Cole of Toledo, 
Ohio, will give a course of morning lec- 
tures. 

The following program will furnish a 
variety of entertainment: 

Sunday evening Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Harrington are to furnish a delightful 
hour of music. 

Monday evening Mr. Oren E. Skinner, 
designer and worker in stained glass, will 
lecture. 

Tuesday evening Lawrence Fletcher of 
Cohasset, Mass., will lecture on ‘‘Birds in 
the Garden and Some Results of Six Years 
of Banding.” 

Wednesday evening Melville C. Freeman 
of West Roxbury, Mass., will lecture on 
“Robert E. Lee.” 

Thursday evening ‘‘Frolics.” 

. Friday evening banquet with Mrs. 
Richard Y. FitzGerald as toastmistress. 

Saturday evening, ‘“‘Get-Acquainted 
Night,” Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge will 
show his moving pictures of the Shoals. 

The conferences to be held each morning 
will be led by the chairmen of the following 
committees: Religious Education, Evening 
Alliance, Friendly Links, Fellowship and 
Appeals, and the Presidents’ Conference 
will be held on Friday. 

Come and enjoy this splendid program, 
greet old friends, meet new ones, receive 
the inspiration and joy of working and 
playing together and the benediction of 
worshiping side by side in the sanctuary 
of the tiny chapel on the hill. 

Registrations accompanied by a fee of 
$3.00 should be sent to Miss Margaret S. 
Ball, 35 Waban Street, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Wilton E.. Cross, Chairman. 
; Shoals Committee. 


* * 


ALLIANCE APPEALS 


Congratulations to our branches on the 
splendid support given to the Alliance Ap- 
peals. All have been filled, and with a 
generosity and understanding that is fine 
indeed. 

Our special missionary appeals for the 
aid of struggling churches have evidently 
touched our imaginations, and the response 
has been most heartening to them. To 
them and to us it is an added proof of the 
mutual strength drawn from our kinship 
in the Genera! Alliance. 

From one we hear, ‘‘As time passes and 
the more we use our improvements the 
more we realize how wonderful the General 
Alliance is,” and from another, ‘‘First of 
all I have in mind to thank you over and 


over for all you have done... . It has 
meant so much to us, enabling us to pay our 
bills and preserve our self-respect.” 

From overseas Dr. Csiki writes: “I 
should like to assure every member of your 
Alliance that every cent we receive from 
‘you is sacred to us, for it is looked upon as 
the sign of friendship and is spent to serve 
the great cause of brotherhood of man. 
The generosity of the American Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance is to be recorded in the 
history of the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church.” 

We trust that the fine response to the 
Appeals this year is a step towards still 
greater service in the future. We of the 
Committee are deeply grateful for the op- 
portunity we have been given to share in 
the work. 

Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


* * 


ALLIANCE CLINIC 


The finest tonic for any Alliance branch 
is to send delegates to Anniversary Week. 
The conferences of the various committees, 
the dates of which will be found in the 
Anniversary Week Program, are most in- 
teresting and helpful. The annual meet- 
ings in Tremont Temple, this year on 
Wednesday, May 26, bring a realization of 
the magnitude of Alliance work which in- 
spires pride and an enthusiasm to be up 
and doing. The splendid reports pre- 
sented by the officers and chairmen of the 
various committees, the singing together, 
the worshiping together, Alliance women 
from all over the United States and 
Canada, make us realize the truth and 
comfort of the words of our dear Mrs. 
Rees: 

“No one of us works alone: back of each 
is the branch and the Genera] Alliance, and 
back of them the Church—and back of the 
Church is—God!”’ 


TODAY 
Today is here, and so are we, 
Let’s live it well and ardently, 
Each problem meet as best we can 
And for tomorrow wisely plan. 


No one can live without a share 
Of disappointment, worry, care; 
We can but do the best we know, 
And living thus, our spirits grow. 


So many things o’er which we fret 

Are difficulties never met. 

We’re here for such a little while 

Let’s try to meet life with a smile! 
G.V. H. 


* * 


Our own “Axis” brings us the good news 
that within ten days there will be available 
a new history of the General Alliance, its 
activities and achievements. The “Axis” 
suggests that chairmen of program com- 
mittees see this before planning next year’s 
program. 


TO OUR BELOVED MRS. REES 


Beloved leader, faithful, true, 

Our inspiration came from you. 

The benediction of your smile 

Made all our efforts seem worth while. 

With words of praise or counsel wise 

Our work you would revitalize. 

With gentle friendliness you drew 

Our love and loyalty to you. 

A loving tribute we would pay 

To you, our president, today. 

Though time official ties may sever, 

You'll live within our hearts forever. 
GG. Vage 


= * 


FELLOWSHIP DINNER 


Sponsored by the New Jersey Associate 
Alliance a dinner meeting was held on 
April 16, the object being to bring together 
liberal men and women of this area in a 
closer bond of friendship and common in- 
terest. 

Rev. George O’Dell of Flushing, N. Y., 
spoke on “The Psychology and Ethics of 
Personal Ambition,’ and Dr. Lester H. 
Clee gave an address entitled ‘“‘A Challenge 
for Tomorrow.’”’ One hundred and forty- 
three men and women attended this dinner 
which, it is hoped, may become an annual 


event. 
* *, 


SENEXET RETREAT 


If it were possible to express in words 
our tribute to Senexet Pines for the two 
days retreat we had in April with our min- 
ister, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, we feel sure 
that there would be very few days in the 
year not engaged there. 

Alliance women, invite your ministers 
to lead you in a retreat at Senexet House! 
Become familiar with the story as told by 
Mrs. Theodore Williams of how it all be- 
came a reality, and feel the spirit of the 
place which she so graciously imparts to 
everyone! ; 

Senexet House is verily a shrine to which 
Unitarians may well go, and there receive 
a peace that passeth all understanding! 


West Newion Branch Alliance. 


* * 


LIVE GENEROUSLY 


Do right, and God’s recompense to you 
will be the power to do more right. Give, 
and God’s reward to you will be the spirit 
of giving more: blessed spirit, for it is the 
Spirit of God himself, whose Life is the 
blessedness of giving. Love, and God will 
pay you with the capacity of more love; for 
love is Heaven, love is God within you. 


Frederick W. Robertson. 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
at Annual Meeting of A. U. 


The following churches and societies, 
having complied with Article II of the 
By-Laws of the Association, are entitled 
to representation at the next annual 


meeting on May 25, 1937. 


If any omis- 


sions are discovered in the list, or if any 
society fails to receive blank credentials, 
it is desired that notice be sent to me 


without delay. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Alton, Il. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N. H. 
Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barneveld, N. Y. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass.:— 

First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 

First Church. 

First Church in Rox- 
bury. 

Second Church. 

King’s Chapel. 

First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 

Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 

Bulfinch Place 
Chapel. 

East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
Boston. 

Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 

Roslindale. 

Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 

Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt, 
Brewster, Mass. 


Walier R. Hunt, 
Secretary. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 
Mass. 
Bridgewater, West, 
Mass. 
Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian 
Society. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlestown, N. H. — 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
Unity Unitarian 
Church. 
Third Unitarian. 
The People’s Church. 
Abraham Lincoln 
Center. 
The Church of the 
Brotherhood. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 


Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Lowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 


Faston, Mass.:— 
First Congregational! 
Parish. 


Unity Church, 
North Easton. 

Eastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Alta, Can. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
El Paso, Texas. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, IIl. 
Exeter, N. H. 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Collins, Colo. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Franklin, N. H. 


Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ill. 
Geneva, IIl. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 


; Hackensack, N. J. 


Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highiand Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Society. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Maine. 
Houston, Texas. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Lowa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Lowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N. H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Kingston, Mass. 


Laconia, N. H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Bittleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church, 
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Clifton Unitarian 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lundar, Man., Can. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 


Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Nantucket, Mass. 

Nashua, N. H. 

Natick, Mass. 

Natick, South, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 

Newburyport, Mass. 

New London, Conn. 

New Orleans, La. 

Newport, R. I. 

Newton, Mass. :— 
Channing Religious 

Society. 
Newton Centre Uni- 
tarian Society. 
Society at West New- 
ton. 
New York, N. Y.:— 
Chureh of All Souls, 
Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian 
Church, 

Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 

First Unitarian, 
Flushing. 

Fourth Unitarian, 
Flatbush. 

Hollis Unitarian 
Church. 

Hubert Harrison Me- 
morial Church. 

Unitarian Church of 
Staten Island. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Northampton, Mass.:— 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 

Norwell, Mass. 

Nyack, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. _ 
Oak Point, Man., Can. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Orange, N. J. 
Orlando, Fla. 

Ottawa, Can. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterborough, N. H. 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian 

Church. 

Unitarian Society of 

Germantown. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian. 

Northside Unitarian. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Maine:— 

First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R. I.:— 

First Congregational 

Church. 

Westminster Congre- 

gational Society. 


Quincy, Mass.:— 
First Congregational 
Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 
Society. 


Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Riverton, Man., Can. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Rockland, Mass. 
Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Saco, Maine. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Mes- 
siah. 
Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Salem, Mass. :— 
First Church. 
Second Church. 
Salina, Kan. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Sandwich, Mass. 
Sanford, Maine. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Seattle, Wash.:— 
First Unitarian So- 
ciety. 
University Unitarian 
Church. 
Icelandic Liberal 
Church. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Stoneham, Mass. 
Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Summit, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Can. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 


Underwood, Minn. 
Upton, West, Mass. 
Urbana, Il. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 


Walpole, N. H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. _ 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Maine. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N. Y. ~ 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N. H.:— 
Liberal Christian 
Church. 
Wilton Center Uni- 
tarian Church. 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
The First Federated 
Church (Icelandic). 
Unitarian Church of 
Winnipeg. 
» Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Wynyard, Sask., Can. 


Yarmouthport, Mass. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston. 

Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian 
Churches, Boston, 
Mass. 

Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, LL 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 

The Joseph Priestley 
Associate Alliance, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Unitarian Ladies’ Be- 
nevolent Society of 
Leominster, Mass. 

Unitarian Laymen‘s 


League. 
Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, Chicago, Il. 
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Anniversary Week Notes 


The anniversary sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Lawrence Clare of Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada, on Sunday, May 23, 
at 7.45 p. m., in Arlington Street Church. 
The church will be open to the public at 
7.15 p.m. 

The 112th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association will be held on 
Tuesday, May 25, in Tremont Temple. 
The program follows: 

9.30 a.m. One Hundred and Twelfth 
Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association in Tremont Temple. Dele- 
gates and life members will be admitted by 
ticket to the floor. The galieries will be 
open to the public. 

(The doors of Tremont Temple will be 

closed promptly at 9.80 a. m. and 2.00 

p.m. and remain closed during the devo- 

tional services.) 

Devotional service conducted by Rev. 
Joseph Barth, Newton, Mass. 

Announcements and appointment of 
committees. 

Election of president. 

Annual address by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the Association. 

_ Repcrt of the treasurer. 

Welcome to new ministers, Dr. Vivian 
T. Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. 

Introduction of resolutions. 

Report of the Interim Commission on 
Planning and Review, with their recom- 
mendations concerning organizational prob- 

lems, including amendments to the by- 
laws of the Association, by. W. Rodman 
Peabody, chairman. 

Consideration of other amendments to 
the by-laws of the Association legally be- 
fore the meeting for action. 

2.00 p. m. Annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association (con- 
tinued). Devotional service conducted by 
Rey. Richard M. Steiner, Portland, Ore. 

Unfinished business. 

Election of other officers and directors. 

Reports of Committees on Credentials, 
Resolutions, and Ballots. 

On Wednesday, May 26, at 8 p. m., in 
the First Church in Boston, the Ware Lec- 
ture will be given by Michael Williams, 
Litt. D., editor of The Commonweal. His 
subject will be “Religious Liberty the 
Necessary Basis of Civic and Intellectual 
Liberties.” 

* The Unitarian Festival will be held on 
Thursday evening, May 27, at 6.30, in the 
Hotel Statler. Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 

~ Milton, Mass., will be the speaker. 


Guild of Parish Workers 


The annual meeting of the Guild of 
Parish Workers will be held at Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 25. At five o’clock there will be 
a business meeting for members of the 
Guild, and at six o’clock the same group 
will have supper together. The public is 
cordially invited to hear Dr. Dilworth 


Lupton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, speak, at seven 
o'clock, on “How Can We Tap Our Inner 
Resources?”’ The meeting will close at 
“seven thirty. 


Historical Society 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Historical Society will be 
held at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday, May 27, at 10 a.m. The pro- 
gram will include annual reports, the 
election of officers and directors, and new 
business. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of Arlington Street Church, will 
speak on “‘A Pioneer Church and Its Mes- 
sage for Today,’ an address in commemo- 
ration of the 200th anniversary of the 
gathering of the West Church in Boston, 
and in honor of its five prophetic preachers. 

The meeting is open to the public, and 
all are cordially welcome. 


Laymen’s League 
David Levinson, a Philadelphia attorney, 
will be the principal speaker at the 18th 
annual public meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, to be held in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, Monday, May 24, 
at 8p.m. His topic will be “Threats to 

Democracy in the New World.” 


Young People’s Union 


Edward Redman, national director of 
the Y. P. R. U. from Bangor, Maine, will 
deliver the sermon at the annual young 
people’s vesper service to be held this 
year in King’s Chapel, Boston, May 25, 
at 5.30 p.m. Others taking part in the 
service are Jean Humphries, Dover, Mass., 
and Quentin Gulliver, Needham, Mass. 

The annual meeting of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be held in 
Winchester Unitarian church the evening 
of May 28. A banquet will precede the 
annual meeting. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 


Children’s Sunday will be observed in 
the Old Meeting House, Hingham, Mass., 
on May 23. The service will be conducted 
by Burditt W. Collins, superintendent of 
the church school of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), Hingham, and special 
music and selections will be given by the 
various classes. Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
minister of the church, will preach the 
children’s sermon on “A Three-Second 
Life-Saver.”” The minister will also pre- 
sent the attendance awards for the year. 
Several babies will be christened. 

At this service it is expected that a new 
ministers’ tablet will be unveiled, con- 
taining the names and dates of service of 
the last three ministers of the parish. The 
tablet is being given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank L. Cobb, in memory of their daugh- 
ter, Janette May Cobb. 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches met on Monday, April 12, in the 
Colonial Room of the Imperial Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. After reports had been 
presented by the secretary and treasurer, 
it was announced that on May 16 the con- 
ference would hold the regular annual 
meeting at Unity Church, Montclair, 
N. J.—the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Metropolitan Conference. 
The first annual meeting was held in 1922. 
Rev. Edward Manning, minister of Willow 
Place Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y., was to be 
chairman of the afternoon session, and 
Dr. Norman Fletcher, minister of Unity 
Church, Montclair, chairman of the eve- 
ning session. Dr. Minot Simons, minister 
of All Souls’ Church, New York, N. Y., 
consented to give a brief résumé of the 
history of the Metropolitan Conference for 
the last fifteen years. Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
Hollis Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y., 
made a report on the Committee on the 
Field. He reported that some aid has been 
secured for the Bronx Free Fellowship. 
The committee discussed arrangements for 
the exchange of ministers on October 24. 
It was urged that there be full co-operation 
on the part of the ministers to make ex- 
changes on that date. Exchange of con- 
gregational delegations was suggested, 
but will not be attempted this fall. It was 
also reported that the committee had 
discussed the advisability of moving Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter’s office to New York. 
Dr. Dexter is secretary of the Department 
of Social Relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and now has his office 
in Boston. 

A motion was made that the directors 
authorize the executive committee to 
appeal for at least $3,000 for carrying out 
a regional program, and that this appeal 
be sent to George G. Davis, executive 
secretary of the A. U. A. 

Mr. DeWitt made a report on a meeting 
to discuss religious education. Miss Ger- 
trude H. Taft, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, of the 
A. U. A., gave an interesting talk on the 
use and progress of church schools. She 
stressed the difficulty of getting and keep- 
ing teachers for the New York Sunday 
school. ; 

Rev. Leon Rosser Land, minister of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, New York, N. Y., 
made a report on the fellowship. Rev. 
Ethelred Brown, minister of the Hubert 
Harrison Memorial Church, New York, 
N. Y., announced that his church will have 
four meetings in May, which will be held 
at the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, 144 West 188 Street, New York, 
N.Y. Dr. John Howland Lathrop, Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn Heights, N. Y., 
delivered a very interesting talk on the 
“Report on the Free Church Fellowship 
Institute at Chicago.” Dr. Lathrop is 
president of the Free Church Fellowship. 
The meeting was adjourned at 7.30 p. m. 
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Channing Conference Meets 


The one hundred and forty-second ses- 
sion and seventieth anniversary of the 
Channing Conference was held at the 
Westminster Congregational Society in 
Providence, R. I., on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, April 25. One hundred and 
fifty people, representing twelve churches 
in southern New England, were present. 
The opening devotional exercises were led 
by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, minister 
emeritus of the First Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. I. President 
Warren L. Ide of Dighton, Mass., con- 
ducted the business meeting, announcing 
the new executive committee and visiting 
committee which were appointed at the 
suggestion of the last meeting. Miss 
Helen C. Robertson, Providence, R. I., is 
chairman, and James P. Hart, Fall River, 
Mass., and Russell Jenkins, Taunton, 
Mass., are the other members of the execu- 
tive committee. The visiting committee 
includes Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
Providence, R. I.; Mrs. David Beaman, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rev. Wilton E. 
Cross, Taunton, Mass., and Miss Edith 
Perry, Dighton, Mass. 

Rev. Everett M. Baker, chairman of the 
nominating committee, presented the slate 
of officers, who were unanimously elected. 
William M. Emery, New Bedford, Mass., 
is the new president. The other officers 
were re-elected: George Bosworth, Taun- 
ton, Mass., vice-president; John Courtland 
Knowles, Providence, R. I., treasurer; and 
Miss Helen M. Powell, Newport, R. I., 
secretary. At the request of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association that a ‘‘con- 
ference director of religious education” be 
named, it was voted to so designate Miss 
Helen C. Robertson. 

At the conclusion of the business session 
three groups were formed for discussion. 
James P. Hart, who has recently com- 
pleted a most successful financial campaign 
in the Fall River Unitarian church, shared 
his experiences with the group concerned 
with church treasuries. 

Rev. William H. Gysan, minister to 
students in Greater Boston, discussed 
with his group the following questions 
proposed by members of the group: (1) 
What can be done to interest young people 
more in the church? (2) What kind of 
sermons and church services do young 
people like? (3) How should we deal with 
cliques in young people’s groups? (4) 
What is the proper age range for the junior 
church? (5) Should we expect young 
people at the morning church service? 
Several of the agreements in the discussion 
were that the presence of more young 
people at the morning churchservice should 
be encouraged. The group agreed, too, 
that the presence of young people in the 
service is necessary to interest more young 
people in coming. To bring about better 
understanding between the church people 


and the young people the two groups should 
come together at some social gathering 
where they can discuss their common 
problems. There seemed to be a leaning 
toward philosophical sermons dealing with 
the ultimate questions of life, but it was 
generally agreed that young people like a 
mixture of sermons based on poetry and 
drama. 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, dis- 
cussed with the largest group, in the main 
church auditorium, the subject of ‘‘General 
Church Problems.” He reported that 
throughout the country he had found 
many of our church groups that were re- 
studying and attempting to agree among 
themselves as to just what religion itself 
was and just what a church was, how it 
should be organized and what it should be 
doing. He suggested that the churches 
of the conference might well make a study 
of their statements of faith or purpose, to 
the end that these might express the be- 
liefs and the hopes of the present members 
of the churches rather than the beliefs and 
purposes of those who originally met to- 
gether to form the church. 

He also reported that he had assisted 
more than twenty churches during the 
year in revising their by-laws, and sug- 
gested that all church by-laws should be 
kept up to date since they are the rules by 
which the churches function. He urged 
that the church by-laws be kept in print, 
distributed to all present members of 
the church and mailed to all those who 
join our churches in the future. Mr. Davis 
also brought up questions of meetings of 
the churches and of their governing boards; 
of the importance of church membership, 
the duties of trustees and other church 
committees. 

After a delightful supper prepared by 
che ladies of the Westminster Church and 
served by their young people, the evening 
meeting was opened by a service of worship 
led by Rev. Everett M. Baker. The ad- 


@ 


dress was given by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, ° 


whose subject was ‘‘The Appraisal Plan 
for Reorganizing the Business Machinery 
of the Association.”’ Calling our attention 
to the power that science can put into 
man’s hands, and the influence such men 
as John L. Lewis can wield, he showed 
that it is our responsibility as religious 
liberals to help lead the way to prepare 
the temper of the country to meet the sit- 
uation sanely and intelligently. With our 
traditions of freedom, reverence and imag- 
ination, we should undertake the task of 
educating to face the new problems in the 
spirit of ethical religion. Dr. Eliot thinks 
it was the awareness of the denomination 
of this great need that prompted the ap- 
pointment of the Appraisal Commission— 
an attempt to make sure we were ready 
for this task that faces us. Quoting a 
Chinese philosopher, he gave three steps 
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requisite for an effective religion: (1) 
Undertake a thorough and severe process 
of self-examination; (2) carry out the in- 
ternal reforms in accordance with the 
findings; (3) expand and extend the mean- 
ing and scope of your religion. This Dr. 
Eliot considers the Appraisal Report has 
done. Briefly, but clearly, he outlined the 
work of the original Commission, and that 
of the Interim Commission. The recom- 
mendations of the latter, agreed to by the 
Committee of Administration, and now 
by the board of directors, will be presented 
at the annual meeting. Dr. Eliot explained 
the main changes, the reasons for them and 
the benefit expected to be derived there- 


from. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
on “Widening Horizons” at the Sunday 
morning service, May 9, in the Unitarian 
church, Amherst, Mass. 


Rev. A. Powell Davies, minister of the 
Community Church (Unitarian) of Sum- 
mit, N. J., preached at the morning ser- 
vice of the Unitarian Society, German- 
town, Pa., on April 25. He took for his 
subject an old Spanish proverb: ‘‘Take 
what you want,” said God, “take it and 
pay for it.” 


Dr. Franklin C. Southworth, former 
president of the Meadville Theological 
School, filled the pulpit of All Sous’ 
Church, Washington, D. C., on April 18. 


Johannes M. de Jong, graduate of Ley-~ 
den University, Holland, and president of 
the Dutch Liberal Christian Youth Move- 
ment, preached on ‘Our Home” at the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., on April 25. Mr. de Jong is study- 
ing church history this year at Tufts 
School of Religion, Medford, Mass., and 
on his return to Holland will enter the 
ministry of the Dutch Reformed Church. 


* * 


DR. PATTERSON RETURNS 


On May 6, Dr. George F. Patterson, ad- 
ministrative vice president of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Mrs. Patterson 
returned to Boston, and Dr. Patterson’s 
associates at headquarters welcomed him 


back to his office after his absence on the ~ 


Pacific Coast since last September. 

Dr. Patterson, who is now steadily re- 
covering from the long illness which he 
suffered in Seattle last winter, returned to 
Boston from San Pedro, Calif., by boat. 
For a month prior to sailing he had been 
visiting the churches on the Pacifie Coast 
from Seattle all the way south to San Diego 
and, in addition, had visited our churches 
in Oklahoma City and Tulsa. One of his 
last duties on the Coast was to represent 
the Association at the great celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. 


. First Unitarian Church 
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To Train Church Workers 


Program of Laymen’s League Churchmanship Institute Announced 


Complete programs of the Laymen’s 
League second annual training course for 
lay church-workers, known as the Institute 
of Churchmanship, have just been issued 
in anticipation of the summer season at 
the Isles of Shoals, where the Institute is 
to be held July 24 to 31. 

President Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
ville Theological School will give a series of 
five daily lectures on ‘Vital Elements in 
Church Building,’ which is to be the In- 
stitute’s general topic. 

Each day’s program will be built around 
Dr. Snow’s topic for that morning. Im- 
mediately after each of his lectures, the 
audience will break up into three round 
tables, under the leadership of Rev. Delos 
W. O’Brian, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Gardner, Mass., Rev. 
Joseph Barth, minister of Channing Church 
in Newton, Mass., and Rev. Wallace W. 
Robbins, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Alton, Ill., representing rural, 
suburban and small city churches, re- 
spectively, to consider the practical appli- 
cations of Dr. Snow’s points to the special 
problems of these three types of parishes. 

The following daily schedule shows 
(1) the morning topic for Dr. Snow’s lec- 
ture and for the ensuing round tables; 
(2) the afternoon’s topic, with name of 
speaker or leader; and (3) the evening’s 
topic or event. 

Monday, July 26—‘‘The Message of the 
Church”: “The Social Responsibility of 
the Church,” Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of 
the New York School of Social Work and 
the Commission of Appraisal; ‘““The Edu- 
eational Opportunities of the Church,” 
Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Tuesday, July 27—“Church Organiza- 
tion”: “Implementing the Church to 
Deal with Interhuman Relations,” Rey. 
David Rhys Williams, minister of the 
in Rochester, 
N. Y., and president of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice; demonstra- 
tion of a model social evening in the 
church family, led by Robert Storer of 
Waltham, Mass., student at Meadville. 

Wednesday, July 28—‘‘The Minister”’: 
“The Minister’s Wife,”” Mrs. Von Ogden 
Vogt, Chicago, Ill.; “A Layman Looks at 
the Minister,’ J. Ward Healey of Leomin- 
ster, Mass., lawyer and a chapter coun- 
selor for the League. 

Thursday, July 29—‘‘The Parish”: 
“Public Worship,”’ Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, 
demonstration of congregational church 
singing, led by Oscar L. Hunting, soloist 
of the Old South Church choir in Boston, 
Mass. 

Friday, July 30—‘‘The Larger Fellow- 
ship’: ‘Extension or Extinction,” J. W. 
Stell, Indianapolis, Ind.; Institute ban- 
quet. 

Also, there will be a demonstraton of co- 


operative sermon making and post-ser- 
mon discussion under the ‘Minister-Lay- 
men Partnership” plan, with Rev. Leslie 
T. Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., 
preaching the Partnership sermon July 25, 
and later engaging in discussion with 
his laymen, who are coming for this 
purpose. 

A model church will be physically built 
to illustrate the most serviceable way to 
plan or alter a church. Arthur Shrigley 
of Philadeiphia, Pa., architect and an 
honorary vice president of the League, will 
direct the project. A volunteer chorus 
choir will be organized under the leadership 
of Clifford F. Green, organist and choir- 
master of the Worcester, Mass., Unitarian 
church, to give a demonstration of good 
church musie. Erika Thimey will direct 
and demonstrate interpretative religious 
dancing. 

The program was arranged on the basis 
of suggestions sent in by hundreds of min- 
isterial and lay leaders throughout the 
fellowship. 


* * 


CHURCH-SCHOOL TEACHERS MEET 


More than fifty-five church-school work- 
ers, representing six churches of the Chan- 
ning Conference, held their spring meeting 
in Fairhaven, Mass. After a delightful 
supper, each group told of significant ac- 
tivities which had been carried on since the 
fall meeting of the Conference. 

The schools reported the following: 

Fairhaven, Mass.—The development of 
the all boys’ junior choir with fourteen 
members, who rehearse weekly; the use of 
motion pictures on two.Sundays. 

Fall River, Mass.—The organization of 
a mothers’ and teachers’ group to renew 
interest in the church school; the formation 
of a young people’s class. 

New Bedford, Mass.—The renovation of 
a basement room to make it suitable for a 
classroom, with some of the work being 
done by the pupils; the planting of crocuses 
last fall, which bloomed at Easter. 

Taunton, Mass.—World friendship pro- 
gram, including the study of Mexico (1935- 
1936) and Japan (1936-1937). 

Providence, R. I., First Church—The 
use of slides and motion pictures, the pub- 
lication of a church-school newspaper, 
the participation of the junior choir in a 
district festival and a radio broadcast. 

Providence, R. I., Westminster Church 
—Special instrumental music by the 
children; organization of a junior board 
who assume many responsibilities; cor- 
respondence with children in Germany; 
making of electric maps to show the 
travels of Paul and Jesus, which they will 
be glad to exchange for some of the hand- 
work of other schools; publication of a 
church-school newspaper. 

After the reports, Ernest W. Kuebler 


explained how local church leaders can use 
the facilities of the Department more ef- 
fectively. All present felt that this year’s 
conferences had been most helpful, and 
voted, unanimously, to increase the num- 
ber of meetings next year to at least four. 

The Channing Conference urges other 
conferences to consider the benefits which 
result from regular gatherings of teachers 
and leaders held under conference aus- 


pices. 


INTER-CHURCH COMMISSION 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


At the annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Inter-Church Commission for Social 
Action, held at the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Providence, R. I., on May 5, 
Rey. Everett M. Baker, minister of the 
Westminster Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Providence and retiring president 
of the Commission, declared in his address: 
“The forces of liberal religion—Christian 
and Jewish—that believe in our American 
institutions of democracy, must increas- 
ingly meet the pressure of autocratic groups 
in our midst that threaten our democracy.” 

Mr. Baker said that rightly in a democ- 
racy groups holding various philosophies 
exert pressure upon their governmental 
representatives; that the fascistic and auto- 
cratic groups because they expressed them- 
selves as definite blocs were able immediate- 
ly to put their principles into action. “‘The 
forces of liberal religion,’’ he said, ‘‘because 
they are democratic and express the will 
of the individual, are not so readily united 
to oppose a fascistic thrust. If democracy 
is to survive, such organizations as this 
commission must increasingly muster the 
forces of the Church to safeguard the in- 
dividual against the threat of fascistic 
blocs and a totalitarian state in which the 
liberties of the individual are lost.” 

The members of the Commission for 
Social Action presented Mr. Baker with a 
set of resolutions lauding his effective ser 
vice as president. They expressed admira 
tion for his “qualities of a gentleman com- 
bined with a rare concern for workers in 
industry, the underprivileged and the dis- 
possessed,’ and pointed out that he had 
“borne with dignity and patience the un- 
just accusations and intolerant spirit of 
certain individuals and organizations” 
which had “inherited the tradition but 
not always the spirit of our American in- 
stitutions.’’ Mr. Baker was also presented 
with a Florentine tooled leather desk set 
and monogrammed stand-pen by the mem- 
bers of the commission. 

Rev. Arthur E. Wilson, minister of the 
Beneficent Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was elected president to suc- 
ceed Mr. Baker. The new president indi- 
cated that under his leadership the com- 
mission would not only further but foster 
needed social legislation. 

Miss Alice W. Hunt gave a summary of 
the important legislative measures and 
their fate during the year. 
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NIAGARA FALLS GROUP 
DISCUSS TIMELY SUBJECTS 


The discussion group of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., held 
two interesting meetings in March; the 
first on the seventh when Harry Johns led 
the group in a discussion on Herbert Agar’s 
book, “‘The Land of the Free’’; the second 
on the twenty-first, when George Dworshak 
talked on the subject, “Social Conscious- 
ness and Reporting the News.” 

At the first meeting, there were twenty 
present, and an attempt was made to define 
the typical American political economy as 
laid down by Jefferson and challenged 
by Hamilton. The general sentiment 
among those present seemed to be that 
despite the values of the rugged individ- 
ualism aimed at by Jefferson in the agri- 
cultural society of an earlier day, the 
tendency today was definitely away from 
that ideal and toward a more corporate 
state. Socialism in one form or another, 
whether we like it or not, seems to be in 
the cards. 

At the second meeting seventeen were 
present and attention focused upon the 
tendency on the part of the newspapers to 
report what is dramatic, the thing that con- 
stitutes an issue, and to ignore those items 
of news which indicate sanity and intelli- 
gence and self-control among the people. 
While the tendency was deplored, there 
seemed to be little hope that it could be 
corrected, human nature being what it is 
and preferring to be fed upon a diet of 
what is salacious, sordid and the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Toward the 
close of the second discussion an attempt 
was made, in the light of the sermon of the 
day—which was Easter—to define the be- 
liefs of those present. Generally there was 
a significant absence of any belief in the 
supernatural, but a decided respect for 


human values. 
* * 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETY PROGRAM 


Believing that the problem of the use 
and control of liquor in the new era ushered 
in by the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is one of vital importance in every 
community, but too often ignored in the 
programs of our churches and the various 
church societies, the Unitarian Temperance 
Society recently issued its program for 
1937. The program is one of education. 
It is proposed that the Society concentrate 
its strength upon teaching the truth about 
beverage alcohol with special attention to 
such topics as: What science teachés con- 
cerning alcohol today. Why people drink. 
The social situation today. The danger to 
oneself. Fallacies in liquor advertising. 
Problems of liquor control. It is fur- 
ther proposed that the Society carry on 
this work of education by: (1) Printing and 
distributing cards and leaflets, and issuing 
a bibliography of the most trustworthy 
publications on the alcohol problem; (2) 
encouraging and helping to organize study 
groups and discussions in which both sides 


of the question will be presented; (3) ap- 
pealing to our ministers to co-operate in 
every possible way; (4) conducting two 
essay contests, one for individual young 
people, the other for young people’s groups, 
to stimulate interest in the problem of 
beverage alcohol, and (5) stressing law 
observance and law improvement. 

Other proposals in the program are: That 
the Society lay special emphasis upon 
individual responsibility and a_ social 
conscience, that total abstinence be en- 
couraged as the safest and wisest rule for 
each individual personally and for the wel- 
fare of society, and that, whenever possible, 
the Society co-operate with other societies 
having a similar program. 

It is interesting to know that a new 
pamphlet on Unitarians and Temperance 
is being prepared by Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot and the secretary of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society, Rev. William H. Gy- 
san. This pamphlet wi!l be ready for dis- 
tribution in the early fall. 


* * 


SUMMER VACATION CAMP 


The Homestead, the summer vacation 
camp owned by the Community Church 
of New York, N. Y.., will present a new and 
very interesting program this season. 
Under new personnel and the direction of 
J. Gordon Chamberlin, who has been di- 
rector of young people’s work of the 
church for the last season, the camp will 
be built around the theme, “‘The Art of 
Creative Leisure.’’ In keeping with this 
theme, courses will be offered in art under 
Sidney Delevante, New York illustrator 
and teacher, and in music, led by Mrs. J. 
Gordon Chamberlin. Many hobbies and 
crafts will be offered in “The Hobby 
House”’ under the direction of a full-time 
craft teacher and entertainer. Every 
week will see a full round of indoor enter- 
tainments, plays, parties, dances, games— 
as well as many outdoor recreations, in- 
cluding swimming, tennis, croquet, etc. 
The season will open June 19 and con- 
tinue until September 12. 


* * 


SLOWER WAY re 


“Perhaps the chief defect of Marxism 
and Communism is the ignoring of the 
love motive. This is all too evident in their 
emphasis on force as the means of crushing 
capitalism. . . . and equally crushing all 
minority opinions as counter-revolutionary, 
while establishing the new order... . I 
believe Jesus’ way of gradual growth 
toward the communistie family of Good, 
though slower, is infinitely better. He 
urged that people should share the goods 
of life. . . . His kingdom of God was to 
be a classless society in which each, as 
brother, would give according to his 
ability to the common good and each would 
receive according to his need; all this be- 
cause of the inner motive of love and not 
because force compels it.’’—Rev. S. R. 
Mayer-Oakes, Northborough, Mass. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 337) 
day, and that it is wholly caused by the 
rise of Hitler. The first two notions are 
sound. The last will be corrected by read- 
ing this book, using such an excellent 
work as Means’s ‘The Things That Are 
Caesar’s” as a background. 

After such reading it becomes clear that 
a large number of factors (Means men- 
tions about forty) have entered into the 
present situation. They fall, roughly 
speaking, into three groups, the effects of 
Socialism, of reactionary theology, and of 
the Germanic race theories fostered by 
Nietzsche and Chamberlain. 

Hauer, whose part of the book is far 
more important than the others, rests 
most of his attack on Christianity on the 
third group. Such phrases as, ‘There are 
sincere Christians. I look up to them, in 
spite of their religion,” and “‘Christianity’s 
day is over. Millions of Germans do not 
respond to it,’’ are-not exceptional, but 
typical of his point of view. Compared 
with his movement (founded in 1933) he 
characterizes Christianity as not high 
enough to rank with German morality, as 
expressed in ‘The Ideal Will of the Na- 
tion.” This raises some questions, at least 
in the world at large. Indeed the whole 
movement is filled with questions, for it 
depends upon Hitler, or perhaps Hitler 
upon it, and the issue is still in the balance 
as to Reichsbishop Miiller’s struggle, and 
the effect of Barth’s defiance. 

Heim’s reply to Hauer rests skilfully on 
German foundations, holding closely to 
Luther’s theology, and reasserting the 
eternal conflict of responsibility and des- 
tiny. Adam does not deal directly with 
Hauer’s views, but restates for today the 
central doctrines of Christ’s supreme de- 
mand on the allegiance of the world. 

The three expositions, taken together, 
bring out clearly the three strong forces 
of religion at work in Germany today, and, 
perhaps it may be said, in all Christian- 
ity. They are, a Catholicism nearly a 
unit, a Protestantism with some central 
consciousness in spite of its divisions, and 


‘a widely developed fermentation, op- 


posed to both, but having sincere re- 


ligious aims. 
Willard Reed. 


* * 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The choir of the 
Church of the Saviour sang in a six-choir 
festival service at St. Bartholomew’s 
Chureh, New York, on the evening of 
Ascension Day, Thursday, May 6. Both 
American and English choral musie was 
sung. 

New York, N. Y.—The Fellowship 
School for Social Action of the Bronx Free 
Fellowship meets on Wednesday evenings 
at the Herman Ridder Junior High School, 
Boston Road and East 178rd Street. The 
six-session survey course on “Labor in the 
United States,”” which began April 28, will 
end on June 8. 


\ 


church debt. 
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Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The annual 
meeting of the First Unitarian Society 
was held on April 14. Dr. Maurice B. 
Visscher, head of the Department of 
Physiology at the University of Minnesota 
and a member of the society, gave the ad- 
dress, which will be published in two in- 
stallments in the Minneapolis. Uniiarian. 

Mrs. Car! R. Erickson of St. Paul, Minn. 
was elected to the board of trustees. Roy 
N. Thorshovy was re-elected. 

The reports of the various organizations 
indicated that the church is carrying on a 
many-sided campaign for liberalism in the 
community. In the last year forty-eight 
new members were added to the society. 
Perhaps the most notable change in the 
church program for next year will be with- 
drawal from the Alvin Theater for the 
Sunday services. The non-use of the 
theater during the week has given the 
Sunday morning services an unhappy as- 
pect. Frequently the theater was cold and 
generally the mood created was undesir- 
able. There is hope that another audito- 
rium will be found before the end of the 
season, and of placing the church in a 
position where it will be financially able to 
build its own church auditorium. 

Uxbridge, Mass.—The annual meeting 
of the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) was held on April 14. Reports 
showed all departments of the church to be 
in active and prosperous condition. The 
enrollment of the church school is the 


highest in many years. 


The following officers were elected: Mod- 
erator, Stanley H. Wheelock; clerk, Mrs. 
Hilary Brady; treasurer, G. Payson Carver; 
trustee, Harold J. Walter; Prudential Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Florence Hall, Mrs. Mary 
Sayles; collector, Miss Annie Goldthwaite; 
auditor, A. L. Sprague; Music Committee, 
Miss Marion Dresser, Mrs. L. G. Farnum, 
Miss Mary Davison, Miss Mildred Smith; 
Communion Service Committee, Mrs. F. 
A. Scribner, Mrs. W. H. Chase, Mrs. 
Florence Hall, Miss Agnes Parker, Mrs. 
Jane Root, Miss Lillian Smyth. 

Washington, D. C.—Progress in many 
directions was reported at the annual meet- 
ing of All Souls’ Church on April 14. 
James Cunningham Rogers presided and 


_ interesting reports were made by the chair- 


man of the board of trustees, Karl Hoff- 
man; the treasurer, Richard M. Fowler; the 
executive secretary, Laurence C. Staples; 
and officers of the various organizations. 
The fiscal year ended with all bills paid and 
a substantial reduction of $4,700 on the 
The largest membership 
gain since entering the new building was re- 
ported, with a total of 700 members on 
April 1. The church school also showed a 


_ substantial gain with 289 in the graded 
_ classes and nearly 150 more in adult classes. 


The completion of the recreation center has 
made possible a considerable number of 


“new activities, particularly for the young 


people. The Sunday evening Motion Pic- 
ture Hour and the Saturday evening 
Foreign Language Cinema have both been 
well attended and have made new friends 
forthe church. The following officers were 
elected: Trustees for three years, Dr. Perci- 
val Hall, Ernest D. Stevens, Dr. Elizabeth 
Kittredge Whittemore; secretary, Miss 
Martha L. Blossom; treasurer, Richard M. 
Fowler. The Board later organized with 
Dr. Hall as chairman. The minister, Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, who is now restored 
to health and who preached to congrega- 
tions of eight hundred and twelve hundred 
on Palm Sunday and Easter respectively, 
closed the meeting with a few appropriate 
remarks. 


Re 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention was held this year in the Church 
of the Unity (Unitarian-Universalist), 
Springfield, Mass., from May 11 to May 
13. Universalist ministers and people from 
all over the state were guests of the parish 
for the period of the convention. The 
Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School 
Association met on May 11; the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts on May 12; and the State Con- 
vention on May 13. The occasional ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. George Ezra 
Huntley. Dr. Owen Whitman Eames, 
minister of the Church of the Unity, and 
Rev. Robert H. Barber, of the Second 
Universalist Church of Springfield, con- 
ducted the communion service. 


* * 


SING OWN COMPOSITION 


Junior choir leaders will note with in- 
terest that recently, in the beautiful Gothic 
chancel of the Morgan Memorial Church 
of All Nations, twenty-three children of 
nine different nationalities, in white sur- 
plices and black cottas, sang an anthem 
composed by two members of their group. 
One child, Bertha May Pearson, aged ten, 
wrote the words, and another, Helen 
Garabedian, aged twelve, wrote the 
music. These two children intended that 
their effort be a “‘surprise’’ to their leader, 
whom they have grown to love and respect, 
for her untiring efforts in their behalf, 
both musically and socially. Those in a 
position to judge claim that this com- 
position has real musica] merit. 

* * 


PREPARATION FOR OXFORD 


The Universal Christian Council, in 
co-operation with the Federal Council of 
Churches, has arranged a program of six 
broadcasts as part of the program of prep- 
aration for the Oxford Conference on 
“Church, Community and State’? which 
will be held in Oxford, England, July 12 to 
26. 

These broadcasts are scheduled for 
Thursdays from 6.20 to 6.30 p. m. Eastern 


Daylight Time, beginning May 13 and 
continuing through June 17. They will be 
on the air over a network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The schedule of speakers and subjects 
for broadcasts still to be heard is: 

Thursday, May 20. Mrs. Harper Sib- 
ley, Rochester, N. Y., “Growing World 
Unity among Christians.” 

Thursday, May 27. John Foster Dulles, 
New York, N. Y. “The Church and In- 
ternational Peace.” 

Thursday, June 8. Hon. Francis B. 
Sayre, Washington, D. C. ‘The Church 
and the World Situation.”’ 

Thursday, June 10. Professor Arthur 
H. Compton, Chicago, IJ. ‘‘Human Free- 
dom in the ModernW orld.” 

Thursday, June 17. Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, New York, N. Y. ‘Church and 
State in Relation to Education.” 

* 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Edwin C. Broome, Jr., is the minister 
of the Unitarian church at Dighton, 
Mass. 

Ivan Lee Holt is former president of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Bill Hooker is a newspaper columnist. 

Mary Olcott Newton is a member of 
Channing Church, Newton, Mass. 

John M. Trout is minister of the Fed- 
erated Church, Sandwich, Mass. 


The Whitney Homestead 


Stow, Massachusetts 


Reopens this week-end, 
Saturday, May 22nd. Plan 
to spend part of your 


vacation there this summer. 


MARY LOUISE HAWKINS 
Manager 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Greater Boston Federation of 
Young People will hold their annual picnic 
on Saturday afternoon, May 22, at Cedar 
Hill in Waltham, Mass. 

The Joseph Priestley Federation of 
Young People held its annual spring con- 
ference at Camp Hilltop, Downingtown, 
Pa., May 8 and 9. Dr. Jesse Holmes, re- 
tired professor of philosophy at Swarth- 
more College, conducted conferences on 
the subject, “Our Misfit Civilization.” 
On Mothers’ Day the young people dis- 
cussed the subject, ‘What We Owe Our 
Parents.” 

The Dirigo Federation of Young People 
(Southern Maine area) held their annual 
spring conference in the First Unitarian 
Church and Preble Chapel, Portland, 
Maine. Rev. Arthur Schoenfeldt, Kenne- 
bunk, Maine, spoke on his experiences as 
a prison chaplain, and Rey. Benjamin 
Hersey spoke on ‘‘Creative Expressions.” 

The annual Shoals reunion of the Met- 
ropolitan Federation of Young People 
took place in All Souls’ Church, New York 
City, April 18 and 19. The April board 
meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union was held in the church on Sunday 
following the morning service. 

The young people of Worcester Federa- 
tion have planned a week-end of meetings 
to be held May 29, 30 and 31, at Rowe 
Camp in the Berkshires, Rowe, Mass. 

The Channing Federation of Unitarian 
Young People observed the thirtieth an- 
niversary of its founding by a day’s ac- 
tivities in- Dighton, Mass., on Sunday, 
May 2. A dinner followed the morning 
service at which the sermon was preached 
by Rev. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., minister 
of the Dighton church. 

The annual meeting of the Essex Fed- 
eration of the Y. P. R. U. was held April 
25, 1937, in the Lynn Unitarian church. 
John E. Nelson, Newburyport, Mass., was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Miss Irene Lewis, Lawrence, Mass., is 
the retiring president. 

The young people of the California 
churches around San Francisco Bay are 
scheduled for a week-end retreat at Inver- 
ness, May 15 and 16. They are contem- 
plating plans for west-coast organization. 

The 1987 spring conference of the Great 
Lakes Federation is due to come off at the 
usual place, at Bridgman, Mich., which is 
in the heart of the Michigan Sand Dunes on 
Lake Michigan, June 11-14. Speakers 
for the conference are: Dr. Walter S. 
Swisher of Unity Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
on the subject, ‘“The Psychology of Family 
Life,’ and Rev. Edwin C. Palmer of the 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Unitarian church, who 
will speak from his experience in conducting 
a successful marriage clinic. Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow of Meadville Theological School 
is to deliver the Sunday sermon. 

The Southern Liberal Federation of 
Young People has made elaborate plans 
for the summer conference in Ellisville, 
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Miss., July 23-25, and asks all those in the 
Southern states to save those dates. 

Approximately forty Universalist and 
Unitarian Young People have arranged to 
attend the Conference of the Leyden In- 
ternational Bureau in Oxford, England,this 
summer. Last summer our people were 
hosts to fifty-five young people from 
Europe who visited in this country five 
weeks. This summer the English young 
people are arranging for a three-weeks 
hospitality tour in England for thirty of 
our young people. Others will be traveling 
on the continent before and after. 

The speakers have been announced for 
the 1937 weeks of nationai conferences at 
the Isles of Shoals. The young people, 
beeause of the record attendances of last 
summer, look forward to a filled Hotel 
Oceanic. The speakers for June 26 to 
July 3 include: Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
Toledo, Ohio; Rev. H. P. Marley, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich.; Rev. Wallace W. Robbins, 


The Unitarian Festival 


will be held in 


HOTEL STATLER, BOSTON 
Thursday, May 27, 1937 


Reception at 6 p. m. 


Supper will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speaker will be: 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, of Milton, Mass. 


Tickets on sale at 25 Beacon Street, on and after 
Monday, May 24, 1937, between the hours of 9 and 
5 o'clock. 


Supper tickets, $2.00. Tickets for the speaking: 
Balcony seats, $1.00—50 cents ; admission, 25 cents. 


Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and will 
be filled in the order received. 


Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 

N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render ent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - ~- $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 
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Alton, Ill.; Rev. Arnold H. Lewis, Hull, 
England. 

For July 8 to July 10 the following 
speakers: Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Rev. Stephen Hole Fritch- 
man, Bangor, Maine; Rev. Miles Hanson, 
Jr., Weston, Mass.; Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. The subject will be 
“Youth Building a Religion for Today.” 


Attend the 


DINNER CONFERENCE ON STUDENT WORK 


Wednesday, May 26, 4:30 p. m. 


Hale Chapel, First Unitarian Church 


Marlboro Street, Boston 
SPEAKER: Stephen H. Fritchman 
“Student Work in Maine” 
DISCUSSION: “Student Work Plans” 
Dinner at 6:15 p. m. 
Tickets on sale at Registration Desk, 25 Beacon Street 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Notice is hereby given that the 
annual meeting of the Service Pension 
Society will be held at 4.30 p. m. 
on Tuesday, May 25, 19387, in the 
Directors’ Room, American Unitarian 
Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
to hear reports, elect officers and 
transact such other business as may be 
brought before the Society. 


The following amendment to the by- 
laws will be proposed: 


To amend Article III by striking out 
the present words: ‘‘Any person making 
annual contributions to the Society 
shall be deemed a member thereof” 


and substituting for them the fol- 
lowing: 

Membership in the Society shall in- 
clude (a) any minister entitled to re- 
ceive a service pension; (b) any minis- 
ter who is an active participant in the 
Contributory Annuity Plan; (ce) any 
church or other denominational or- 
ganization which shall have made 
one or more payments on behalf of a 
ministerial participant in the Con- 
tributory Annuity Plan; (d) any in- 
dividual or church or other denomina- 
tional organization making a contribu- 
tion for the general purposes of the 
Society: provided that the payments 
or contributions from individuals or 
churches or other denominational or- 
ganizations listed under (b), (c) and (d) 
shal] amount in each case to not less 
than five dollars, and that they shall 
have been made within twelve months 
immediately preceding the date of the 
meeting of the Society at which mem- 
bership is claimed. A church or other 
denominational organization entitled 

“to membership may be represented by 
one duly accredited delegate entitled to 
vote. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
Church School at 9.45 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Thursday, May 27, 1937. 


MORNING SESSION 
Devotional Service. 


Business Session. 
Committees. 


Reports of Activities by chairmen of the 
following committees: Curriculum, Leader- 
ship Training, Isles of Shoals Institute, 
Adult Education, Junior Choir Movement, 
Alliance Religious Education Committee. 


“Next Steps in Religious Education.” Mr. 
Ernest W. Kuebler, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 


9.30 a. m. 


9.45 a. m. Reports of Officers and 


10.30 a. m. 


1.00 p.m. Luncheon at Hotel Vendome. Open to all 
interested in religious education. Tickets, 
at 85 cents, must be obtained at the Regis- 
tration Desk, 25 Beacon St., before ten 

- o’clock on May 27. 

Speaker: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D. D., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Ball Room—Hotel Vendome 


Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., Minister of the 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian), 
Providence, R. I., presiding. 


2.00 p.m. Address: “Religious Education at the Cross- 
roads.’’ George Albert Coe, Ph.D., LL.D. 


DR. EMMA L. CALL 


The passing of Dr. Emma L. Call of the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in her ninetieth year, leaves a 
_memory rich and enduring. One of the 
pioneer women physicians in the country, 
and the oldest representative in the church 
of the earliest days of James Freeman 
Clarke’s ministry, Dr. Call had certain out- 
standing interests—science and _philan- 
thropy, with a deep spiritual nature, and 
an unusual capacity for friendship. Al- 
ways she had a far-seeing vision and an 
unconquerable will to follow it. Her men- 
tal alertness was in no way dimmed by her 
-physical handicaps. There was an inde- 
pendence of spirit that served her to the 
very end. Courage of convictions and 
courage to overcome obstacles went hand 
in hand. A loyal Unitarian and a life 
member of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, she has joined 
; ; “the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a, m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


The 
Unitarian Temperance Society 


invites delegates and visitors 
at the May meetings to at- 
tend the annual meeting 
of the Society 


Monday, May 24, at 3:30 p. m. 
in Bulfinch Place Chapel 


Speaker : 
MAYOR EDWIN 0. CHILDS, JR. 


of Newton 


For free literature, the Society’s 1937 program, and in- 
formation concerning membership write to The Unitarian 
Temperance Society, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE TWELFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


of Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals 


will be heid at 


OXFORD, ENGLAND 


AUGUST 3-8, 1937 


MORE ABOUT THE PROGRAM : 


SECTIONS 


Theological Section : 


“The Declaration of Arnhem 1936” 


Ecclesiological Section: 


“The Value of the Oecumenical Movement to Us” 


Educational Section: 


“Principles and Methods of Religious Education” 


Social Section : 


“The Principle of Democracy in National Govern- 
ment and International Relations” 


Write today to the 


TOUR SECRETARY 


who is at your service at 


25 Beacon Street #t- ae 


$= -:- Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


“Does Jones belong to the 400?” 

“Yes, but he’s only one of the ciphers.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Al Capone will probably be shocked to 
learn that in Illinois the common crow is 
now rated as public enemy No. 1—Troy 
(N. Y.) Record. 


Ce 


Curious Old Lady: “Little boy, how is it | 


that your name is Jones and your mother’s 
name is Smith?” 

Little Boy: “She got married again and 
I didn’t.”—Eachange. 

* * 

Scientist (to Pharmacist): ‘“‘Give me 
some prepared monaceticacidester of 
salicylic acid.” 

Pharmacist: “‘Do you mean aspirin?” 

Scientist: ‘“‘That’s right! I never can 
think of that name.’’—Boys’ Life. 

* * 

Client: ‘‘But it seems such a long dis- 
tance to commute every day.”’ 

Real Estate Agent: “Tut, tut! Why, 
my good man, you can catch your train in 
the city and be whisked out here in an 
hour and three-quarters!’’—Exchange. 

x * 

Teacher (during written English test): 
“Write a sentence with the word ‘analysis’ 
Wat. 

The pupil’s exam paper contained this: 
“The teacher told us to look up the word 
‘analysis’ in the dictionary.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

The portly man was trying to get to his 
seat at the circus. ‘‘Pardon me,” he said 
to a woman, “did I step on your foot?” 

“Possibly so,”’ she said, after glancing at 
the ring. ‘‘All the elephants are still out 
there. You must have.’’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

MacLaughlin had just proposed to a 
widow he had met recently. 

“But I have nine children,”’ she informed 
him. 

“You deceived me,”’ he stormed. 

“They’re all working,”’ she continued. 

“Dearest!’’—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

An artist who was spending a holiday in 
a small village entered the store and asked 
if they carried camel’s hair brushes. 

‘No, sir, we don’t,” the shopkeeper re- 
plied. ‘“‘Y’see, sir,” he added, apologeti- 
cally, ‘‘we never have no call for ’em. 
Nobody in these parts seems to keep 
camels.’’—Cotton Ginners’ Journal. 

* * 

And then there was the sweet young 
thing, taking the examination for a driver’s 
license, who was asked: “If your brakes 
suddenly failed to work while you were 
going down hill, what would you do?” 

She hesitated only a moment, then 
smiled brightly and answered: ‘Why, 
that’s easy; I’d just jump out and put a big 
stone under the wheel.’’—Exchange. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Canada Comments 


“T have had some very 
favorable comments on the 
posters (Wayside Commu- 
nity Pulpit) and thank you 


for making such arresting 
publications available to us. 
I wish you every success.”’ 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | Laymen’s League second Institute 
of Churchmanship at the Isles of 


Shoals, July 24 to 31. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for | 
children of all races and creeds = 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. Hi oe k l ~ te S © h cs l 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. founded Mrs. Calib Brewster 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. | Hackley a decodes hee 


PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. school for Unitarian boys. Beau- 
MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | tifully and healthfully situated, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. high on the east bank of the Hud- 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL cas Treen ee 


hour’s ride from New York City. 
2 College and cultural courses for girls. | 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. | 


Disvckieiient..ik indswital celnecactaee tt MINOT SIMONS, D.D., President of the Board 
Friendly atmosphere. Outdoor sports. of Trustees. 
Five-day and day pupils. WALTER B.GAGE, Harvard A.B., Head Master. 


All college Faculty : : 
LUCY BRLESALLENccPrincigel Write to the School for terms 


Telephone 0131 WES t Newton, Mass. 
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LEASE enter my subscription at your 
To New Friends Printoauctors Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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